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Below, 20-Page Rayon Fact Book. Well 
illustrated. Cover lacquered to stay clean. 
For teachers in high schools and colleges. 
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Aspirants to fashion, merchandising, and design careers must 


know the answers to this and similar pertinent questions about 


rayon. Any woman can buy more wisely with such knowledge. 


Everywhere you turn, you touch rayon. Knowledge of this modern textile fiber 


is essential. Du Pont, leaders in the development of fine rayon yarns, have pre- 


pared five educational aids, which present basic facts in orderly sequence and 


non-technical terms. Major processes of making rayon are covered—differences 


and similarities discussed. For convenience in ordering, turn to coupon—or write. 


Rayon Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York City 
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Three-color wall chart, mounted and 
varnished. Size 35’’ x 23’’. For teachers 
in high schools and colleges only. 
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Compact cabinet showing actual 
33-Minute Sound Film. 16 mm, or 35 mm. 16-page illustrated booklet for stu- — materials used in making rayon 
Operator and projector cannot be supplied, dents. Free in limited quantities. yarn, Size 19’ x 14”, Price, $2. 
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SS ag VINEGAR. One of the reasons for 
"Rees enanss caravan «0 Miracle Whip’s special flavor is the 
SALAD OIL. Miracle Whip is made particular vinegar blend that’s used 
with America’s own salad oils, from ... a blend of aged cider and distilled 
cottonseed and corn. Kraft uses vinegar diluted with water. 
only choice grades— highly refined. 
Each and every shipment is carefully 
checked for quality. j 
eZ fe) 
LA . pe LA a 
' 7 
PINEAPPLE SALAD BOWLS. Cut a fresh pineapple in half lengthwise, leaving the leaves 
intact and cutting through them. Hollow out each pineapple-half to form two bowls. Cube the 
pineapple that was removed, and toss it together with fresh strawberries and sliced bananas. 
Fill the pineapple bowls with this fruit, and garnish with whole strawberries and Miracle Whip 
Salad Dressing. Place the filled pineapple bowls on a platter, and surround with greens— 
romaine, curly endive, galax leaves or small leaves of lettuce. UN 
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SUGAR, SALT, SPICES. Pure 
sugar, salt, and fine quality 
spices skillfully blended con- 


tribute to Miracle Whip's dis- ARROWROOT and CORNSTARCH. 
tinctive flavor. These are essential ingredients of the 
EGGS. As you probably know, the cooked part of the dressing. In Miracle 
very best eggs are laid in the spring Whip the amount used is low in propor- 
of the year. And that is the time when tion to the eggs and oil. The reverse is 
the eggs to be used in Miracle Whip true of many other salad dressings, made 
are selected. Chosen by experts, they to sell at a “price.” . 
are promptly broken, carefully in- 
spected and frozen for year ‘round 
use. (Not to be confused with “stor- 
age” eggs, of course.) 


But fine ingredients only partially 


explain why Mrs. America prefers 


Miracle Whip to all other salad dressings 


A DIFFERENT TYPE OF DRESSING. We believe that Miracle Whip’s 
truly amazing popularity (it actually outsells the next twenty leading brands 
of salad dressing combined) is largely due to the fact that it is a different type 
of dressing, with a distinctive, different flavor. Miracle Whip is not just a 
“cooked” dressing. Neither is it a mayonnaise—nor has it ever been adver- 
tised as such. To make Miracle Whip, fine mayonnaise and old-fashioned 
boiled dressing are blended according to a special recipe. From the time 
Miracle Whip was first introduced, in 1933, it has been evident that millions 


of housewives definitely prefer this special combination. 


A REMARKABLE PATENTED BEATER. The texture of Miracle Whip is 
probably another reason for Mrs. America’s partiality to this particular 
dressing. The use of a patented beater which is exclusively Kraft’s, makes it 
possible to produce a dressing of unusual smoothness of texture. Throughout 
the beating, as through the whole process of its making, Miracle Whip quality 
is carefully guarded by ingenious automatic devices and skilled supervisors. 
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Family Relationships 
courses in high schools are 
directed toward present 
and future home life yet 
comparatively little em. 
phasis is given to marriage 


Much greater emphasis 
is placed on such imme. 
diate problems as friend- 
ships, boy-girl _ relation. 
ships and standards for 
mate selection 


Unfortunately, practical 
problems limit the oppor- 
tunity for nursery school 
observation and experi- 
ence as illustrated right 











urveying Jamil, Life Education 


By Lucile Taylor, Instructor of Home Economics 


u 


Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 


HE changing functions of the 

modern American home and the 

emphasis upon new and difter- 
ent aspects of family living have neces- 
sitated clarifying and redirecting family 
life education. Consequently, there 
has been a revision of pioneer courses, 
the inauguration of new courses and 
the extension of education in family 
living to boys as well as girls. 

In order to secure a concrete picture 
of present trends in practices and 
theories of family life education, it 
seemed advisable to make a survey and 
analysis of existing courses in family 
relationships at secondary school level. 
The gathering of essential data was 
accomplished by means of a question- 
naire sent to one hundred and _ forty 
high schools in California and to ten 
well-known teachers outside the state. 
fifty-three 


The - first returns, or 


thirty-five percent of the question- 


naires, were resolved into tables show- 


ing average ratings, percentages and 
other data. After these findings had 
been tabulated, thirty-five additional 
questionnaires were returned to the 
investigator and a check of these indi- 
cated that the initial fifty-three ques- 
tionnaires showed a_ representative 
cross section of present practices. 

Half of the schools represented had 
an enrollment of fifteen hundred or 
more pupils; one-fifth had less than five 
hundred, showing that the family rela 
tionships course is not limited to the 
larger high school. 

Nomenclature of the courses varied; 
homemaking was the most popular 
title; senior problems second in usage. 
The course was offered in various de- 
partments but most frequently as 
signed to the home economics depart 
ment. It was predominately elective, 
and in almost half the cases was open 


to boys. The amount of time varied 


from incidental instruction in a course 


a) h 


in home economics or social studies 
to two full semesters. The modal 
practice was daily classes from fifty 
to sixty minutes in length. 

The questionnaire listed fifty-three 
aims of family relationships courses, 
and the teacher was asked to check 
those stressed. “To develop an_ in 
terest in sharing in the responsibility 
ot the tamily in order to create and 
maintain a happy atmosphere” and “Vo 
develop a realization that the home is 
a cooperative institution” were checked 
by 92.5 per cent of the total respond 
ents. “To develop a keener sense ot 
worthy home membership” ranked se¢ 
ond. ‘The four aims listed most fre 
quently were of varying nature: home 
responsibilities, home as a cooperative 
institution, personality development 
and civic and national relationships. 

While the realization that home is 
a cooperative institution was. stressed 


(Continued on page 220) 
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CONOMICS 


By Benjamin R. Andrews, Profe 








DUCATION for better consumer living became a 
stated home economics objective in the 1890's, and 
goes back nearly a century earlier as the date-lines 
assembled here show. It finally flowered in a rich develop- 
ment within home economics during the 1930's, the con- 
sumer decade, and is now enriching and helping to define 
‘consumer education.” 
Consumer education and home economics education agree 
education for a_ better 





n one very important objective 
living for all. Home economics also has other objectives, 
those concerned with home and family life education, mar- 
riage, parenthood, child guidance, personal regimen educa 
tion for youth and vocational and professional education 
related to the home. ‘These need not concern us here. 
But the common objective, consumer education for better 
living, does concern all of us. Consumer education as a 
universal need challenges every school subject and every 
level of education, asking, what can you contribute to the 
economic equipment of students from the youngest to the 
oldest? What can you teach for the more efhicient operation 
of the entire industrial economy? Consumer welfare will 
turn as much upon the more efficient production of wealth 
by the cooperation of laborer and enterpriser, of landowner 
and investor, and upon the equitable and wide-spread dis 
tribution of the nation’s annual output of food, clothing, 
shelter and health, recreational and other cultural goods 
and services; as it will obviously turn upon the consumer’s 
wisdom in selecting consumer's goods in markets and in 
utilizing them to his greatest satisfaction. But look! What 
we thought of as consumer education, namely, buymanship, 
broadens, if we are really seeking consumer welfare, into 
a program of practical economic education in the entire 
production, distribution and consumption of wealth. The 
schools must educate for complete economic. citizenship! 
And that cannot be done by teaching abstract principles 
of economics to high school students, That method has 
heen tried for two generations or more and has_ failed. 
(jeneral eCCOno mM education apparently can be had by 
teaching the consumer approach to the social and industrial 
economy and to all our individual responsibilities in it 
as consumer-buyer and user, as producer-worker, entet 
priser, saver, investor, landowner, loaner and borrower, 
employer and employee, insurer and insured and every other 
economic relationship which we and others about us fill. 


Not forgetting to teach the rules of the game, whereby 
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products which we help to create are sold and divided into 


personal incomes of wages, interest and profits; and also to 





teach the social devices we are developing to increase secur- 
ity of employment and income. 
To such a complete economic education of the consumer, 
every school subject can contribute in teaching individual 
and social values, or the democratic philosophy of life which 
must guide individual choices and social decisions; in teach- 
ing the special knowledge related to vocational skills; and, 
not less, the limitless knowledge needed for wise choices of 
consumer goods and services and their organization into an 
optimum round of enriched, satisfying and useful daily liv- 
ing. Such consumer education will begin in kindergarten and 
extend into college and adult education; it will be found 
in the new integrated curricula of the grade schools, in 
modified emphasis and new subject matter in all tradi- 
tional school subjects and in special courses in’ consumer 
education, consumer economics and science wherever they 
are needed to give these newly recognized problems ade- 
quate attention. 
And adequate attention to consumer problems and_ wel- 
fare, was the purpose of teachers long ago and far away, 
as it is today, as these date-lines in home economics show— 
1787—-United States Constitution: Section 8, “The Congress 
shall have power (5) to fix the standards of weights and 
measures.” 

1753-1814—Benjamin Thomson, Count Rumford; scientific study 
of consumer problems—foods, cookery, heating, lighting, 
stoves, fireplaces, utensils, etc.; the forerunner of consump- 
tion research today. 

1818—Emma Hart Willard’s “Plan for Improving Female Edu- 
cation” which included “Domestic Economy” and “Food 
Chemistry.” 


1831—First Cooperative Building Loan Associations; now 12 


000 “building loans;” information, U. S. Association of 
of Building Loan Associations, Cincinnati. 

1841—Catharine Beecher’s “Treatise on Domestic Economy ;” 
first textbook on home management, accounts, buying, ete. 

1845—First consumers’ cooperative store, New England, on 
principles of Rochdale, England, store, 1844; now 2,000 
stores, 2,000,000 members. For information, Cooperative 
League of U. S., 167 West 12th Street, N.Y.C. 

1857—Edward L. Youmans’ “Handbook of Household Science ;” 
applications of physics and chemistry to foods, clothing, 
supplies, equipment, testing. 


1862—Federal Morrill Land Grant Law for colleges of agrh 
K 
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consumer research and education. 

1867—The Grange; an organization of farm men and women 
for better farming, better homes and community life. 

1872-1874—First college home economics courses on food anil 
clothing—land grant State Colleges of Iowa and Kansas 
and university of Illinois; spreading to all such colleges 
by early 1900's. 

1874-1900—Private Cooking Schools; New York, 1874, also 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, forerunners of our 
home economics adult classes in city schools. 

1876-1900—Centennial Exposition stimulated manual training, 
including cooking and sewing in public schools; also, 
kitchen garden association classes for small children in 
cities; cooking classes in “working girls clubs;” in settle- 
ments from 1886 on. 

1880-1914—Farmers institutes, with college extensicn work, in 
most states; aided after 1901 by Federal Farmers Institute 
Ofthce; often homemakers’ programs with consumer. signifi- 
cance, bulletins, correspondence courses, home demonstra- 
tions (see 1914—Smith Lever, below). 

1884-1911—Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in Sanitary Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology; wrote books of 
consumer significance, as Chemistry of Cooking and Clean- 
ing; Home Sanitation; Food Materials and their Adultera- 
tion; Air, Water and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint; 
and the series—Cost of Living, -of Food, -of Shelter, -of 
Cleanness, and Euthenics, the Science of Controllable En- 
vironment. 

1887—Federal Hatch Act for Agricultural Experiment Stations 
at Land Grant Colleges; 1888, Othee of Experiment Sta- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Dr. W. O. Atwater, 
Director, made field studies of human nutrition; now 54 
Experiment Stations (see 1925, Purnell, below). 

I888—Simon N, Patten’s “Consumption of Wealth;” also urged 
teaching of economics in grade schools, 1895. 

1891—Helen Kinne began training home economics teachers, 
Veachers College, Columbia University. 

1894—“Nutrition Investigations,” U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; became Othce of Home Economics, 1917, and Bureau 
of Home Economies, 1923, 

1895—-Edward ‘T. Devine's “Economic Function of Woman,” 

who contributes to welfare by ethcient production in in- 

dustry and in the home; and, uniquely, by intelligent con- 
sumer demand and by wisely directing consumption of 
goods and. services. Gave direction to home economics 
thinking and is basic in consumer education. 

1896—"Household Economies” by Helen Campbell; lectures in 

the Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
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culture and mechanic arts in every state; now centers of 








1898—John 


education through social experience; stressed household 


Dewey's Elementary School, Chicago University; 
arts as a school activity; some consumer learnings involved. 

1898—National Consumers League ;—organized consumer influ 
ence to improve labor conditions in the production of com- 
modities used by consumers. Address: 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

1899-1908—Annual Lake Placid Conference on Home Econom- 
ics, Ellen H. Richards, Chairman; adcpted term “home 
economics,” and improvement of standards of living as 
basis of its program; its ‘Teachers’ Section” developed 
methods of teaching. 

1902--Graduate Summer School of Home Economies, for teach 
ers; established by Department of Agriculture; e.g., 4th 
Session, 1912, had courses on Textiles, Buying, Consumer's 
milk problem, ete. 

1°04—General Federation of Women's Clubs began its home 
economics program; now largest group interested in con- 
sumer movement; address: 1734 N_ Street, Washington, 
i €. 

1904—Bertha June Richardson, student of Mrs. Richards, in 
“The Woman Who Spends” analyzes the buying function 
of the homemaker. 

1906—Federal Pure Food and Drug Act. 

1907—Maurice LeBosquet, student of Mrs. Richards, published 
“The American Library of Home Economics,” a 12-volume 
set of texts; address: American School of Home Eéonomies, 
Chicago. 

1908—First Credit Union for consumer cooperative deposit and 
loan service; now 8,000 unions. For information, National 
Association of Credit Unions, Madison, Wisconsin. 

1909—Mary Swartz Rose (1874-1941), Instructor and Professor 
of Nutrition; author of “Laboratory Handbook of Dietetics,” 
“Feeding the Family,” “Foundations of Nutrition,” “Teach 
ing Nutrition to Boys and Girls.” 

1909—American Home Economics Association; “to improve liv- 
ing conditions in home, institution household, and commu 
nity; Journal of Home Economics, Volume 1, No. 1, had 
an editorial “Control of Markets’’—on the influence of the 
homemaker buyer in) demanding serviceable equipment. 
(See citations below under the initials “(AHEA” for illustra 
tions of the Association's annual convention papers and its 
committee work in the growing consumer education move 


ment; illustrations are largely from “Bulletin of ANLEA, 


Sertes 1, 1ot2-togt.”) Association membership, 14,000; ad 
dress; Mills Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

1912—Frederick G. Bonser in “Principles of Industrial Arts 
Education,” gives household arts and consumer knowledge 


a new place in elementary education; all children to work 
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with the world’s basic materials—foods, textiles, woods, 
metals, clays and their products (F. G. Bonser, “Education 
and Life,’ 1932). 

1912—Florence Nesbitt’s “Chicago Standard Budget for De- 
pendent Families” (6th edition, 1937), gives consumption 
guidance standards for relief families, in social agencies 
and public relief. 

1912—Wesley C. Mitchell, “The Backward Art of Spending 
Money” (American Economic Review) urged necessity of 
consumption education; reprinted 1937 as significant. 

1913—A.H.E.A. Conference papers on standards of living, buy- 
ing institution supplies, home economics social workers; Re- 
port of Committee on Textiles; and 1914 papers—buying 
for household, teaching to spend, rural visiting house- 
keeper. 

1913—A.H.E.A. “Syllabus of Home Economics”—outlines teach- 
ing of food, clothing, shelter, management. 

1913-1925—Senator Smoot’s U. S. Senate bill for Home Eco- 
nomics Research at Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

1914—Federal Smith-Lever Law established the system of na- 
tional rural adult education, “Cooperative Agricultural 
and Home Economics Extension Work” (U. 8S. Agricul- 
tural Department, State Colleges, and local communities co- 
operating). Now employs 2500 home economists, aided by 
215,000 unpaid volunteer leaders; an effective consumer 
education enterprise. 

1914—“Education for the Home,” by B. R. Andrews; four 
bulletins of U. S. Bureau of Education reviewing the 
movement. 

1916—First cooperative housing, that of the Finns in Brooklyn. 

1916—A.H.E.A. Papers on Teaching Fabric Values, ‘Textile 
Research, Standardization of Clothing, Budgeting. 

1917—Federal Smith-Hughes Law of subsidies for vocational 
education, expanded vocational home economics in high 
schools; home management practice houses, home project 
methods, teacher training courses; has emphasized con- 
sumer aspects. 

1918—‘Worthy home membership,” recognized as one of seven 
objectives in secondary schools; emphasizes social aspects 
including consumer problems for boys as well as girls. 

1919—A.H.E.A.—Committee on Standardization of Textiles ap- 
pointed; invited cooperation of textile trades, in producing 
standardized fabrics of various grades with identifying 
samples; platform of instruction for boys as well as all 
girls. 

1920—A.H.E.A. Standardization Committee reported confer- 
ences with Bureau of Standards and National Research 
Council and asked authorization to cooperate with manu- 
facturers by minimum standards and stamping goods; and 

1920-1921—Committee was instructed to investigate further “the 
opportunities offered by the government for textile stand- 
ardization”, and also a proposal from the Association to 
the National Research Council to take over the textile re- 
search program. 

1921—Ruth Wardall established Home Economics Consultation 
Bureau in the Bank of Cleveland Society of Savings; first 
bank consultant on consumer problems. 

1923—“A Theory of Consumption,’ by Hazel Kyrk. 

1923—Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, for research on foods, textiles and clothing, house- 
hold equipment, etc.; now a staff of 75. 

1924—“Education of Consumer,” by Henry Harap. 

1924-1928—Velma Phillips conducted home economics consumer 
consultant service in a Brooklyn department store. (See her 
“Evidence of the Need of Education for Efficient Purchas 
ing,” Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931.) 

1925—A.H.E.A. Papers on Buying for Institutions and Home 
Economics Consumer Services in Business; and ‘Textile 
Section committees include those on Clothing Classification, 
Commercial Relationships, Research, Standardization. 1926 


papers,—Textile Information, Purchasing Habits, Food and 
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Equipment Buying, Marketing Problems and Teaching of 
Marketing; and 1927—A Survey of Textile Laboratories; 
25 research papers, mostly of consumer significance; a 
Committee appointed to consider establishing “A Consum- 
er’s Laboratory”. 

1925—Purnell Act; Agricultural Experiment Stations to investi- 
gate “such economic, biological and sociological investiga- 
tions as have for their purpose the development and im- 
provement of the home and rural life.” About 450 home 
economics studies underway, November 1, 1940, or pub- 
listed in 1940, at Land Grant Institutions. (Report on 
Home Economics Research at Land Grant Institutions, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1940.) 

1926—A.H.E.A. appointed Committee on Cooperation with Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice of U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
in efforts to secure simplification of household commodi- 
ties. (See 1928.) 

1927—Chase and Schlink, “Your Money’s Worth’—gave popu- 
lar drive to the consumer movement. 

1928—A.H.E.A. extended the function of and renamed the 1926 
Committee as Committee on Commercial Standardization 
and Simplification, Ruth O’Brien, Chairman; and Com- 
mittee on Consumers Research Council, Faith Williams, 
Chairman. 

1929—A.H.E.A. becomes member of the American Standards 
Association which set up committees on standardizing re- 
frigerators and sheetings, at request of A.H.E.A.; also 
cooperated with the Division of Commercial Standards of 
the National Bureau of Standards, urging a study of gar- 
ment sizes. 

1929—Consumers Research, first rating bureau for consumer 
goods. Address: Washington, New Jersey. 

1931—MecNary-Mapes Law providing the establishment of 
standards for a minimum standard and_ sub-standard 
grades for canned foods and requirements for labeling. 

1932—A.H.E.A. started “How to Buy” leaflets; and its Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Consumers Goods prepared 
“Scientific Consumer Purchasing, A Study Guide” for 
American Association of University Women; this bulletin 
revised by Alice L. Edwards, and re-issued 1939, address; 
A.A.U.W., 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. (60c.) 

1932—“Standardization of Consumer Goods,” by Jessie V. 
Coles. 

1932—Intermountain Consumers Service, Denver, Colorado, 
second rating bureau established. 

1933—In Recent Social ‘I'rends, Vol. Il, “People as Consumers” 
by Robert Lynd. 

1933—A.H.E.A. Student Home Economics Clubs follow studies 
on Consumer Buying and Standardization of Goods. 

1933—Consumers Counsel, A A A; publishes magazine “Con- 
sumers Guide” (U. 8. Department of Agriculture). 

1933—Consumers Advisory Board of N. R. A. recommended a 
consumers standards bureau and standard grades; a 
Standards Unit was established in 1934 which, combined 
with others activities, became the Consumers Division and 
as the “Consumers Project” was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1935; in 1938, the Consumers (Stand- 
ards) Project was transferred to Consumers Counsel, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

1933—A.H.E.A. Committee on Standardization invites National 
Retail Dry Goods Association to cooperate on “standard 
definitions for terms, such as, washable, all silk, ete.” 1933 
—Conference theme, “The Consumer and the New Eco- 
nomic Order’; Textile Section reports “An aggressive 
campaign is necessary to make the consumer quality-con- 
scious and the retailer consumer-conscious.” 1934—The 
Committee on Standardization reports on N.R.A. hearings 
and conferences with government agencies. 

1933-1938—A.H.E.A. endorses and actively supports the new 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, working with the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, representing over a dozen 
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national women’s associations. The Joint Committee be- 
comes recognized as an authoritative spokesman on con- 
sumer interests. 

1934—‘Present Guides to Household Buying,” Bulletin of Bu- 
reau of Home Economics (Misc. Pub. 196, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric.) ; also series on “How to Buy” various items. 

1934—“The Ultimate Consumer, a Study in Economic Illiter- 
acy,” the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, with twenty-three articles on consumers as 
a special interest group, standards, prices, consumer 
protection. 

1935—Consumers Union, the third consumer goods rating bu- 
reau established; 17 Union Square, West, N.Y.C. 

1935—Rural Electrification Administration, Washington, D. C. 

1935—“Consumer Buying in Educational Programs of Home- 
making,” Voc. Ed. Bul. 182, U. S. Office of Education; a 
syllabus for teachers. 

1935-1936—Bureau of Home Economics jointly with W.P.A., 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Resources Planning 
Board, and Central Statistical Board, in nation-wide Con- 
sumer Purchases Study (summary, “Consumer Spends His 
Income,” Supt. of Documents, roc; and a series of bulle- 
tins, reporting detailed findings, now being issued). 

1935-1941—Consumer education expanding—(a) in elementary 
schools by an integrated curriculum of essentials of living, 
health, vocation and leisure; (b) in secondary schools by 
new emphasis and topical treatment in subjects such as 
home economics, commercial and business subjects, social 
studies, mathematics, etc.; (c) in teacher training and 
other colleges and universities in which 940 courses are 
counted in 1940. 

1936—George-Deen Act broadens vocational instruction to in- 
clude “distributive occupations’ and business education; 
consumer education expands in this field. 

1936—A.H.E.A. representatives participated with those of other 
associations in organizing the “Advisory Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods” of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. A.H.E.A. issues pamphlet on 

A committee on “Proper Use of Com- 


“Consumer Buying. 
mercial Material by Home Economics Educators” reports. 

1937—A.H.E.A. helps organize Consumer-Retailer Relations 
Council (later, 1939, National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil); aids study on Sizing of Children’s Garments by Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. A.H.E.A., with grant from Phi 
Upsilon Omicron starts “Consumer Education Service,” 
Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, in charge; this bulletin now. in 
Vol. V, $1. a year. 

1937—Consumers National Federation, Helen Hall, President, 
Henry Street House, New York City; a clearing-house 
organization. 

1937—"Consumer Goods” by Reich and Siegler, (high school) 

1937-1939—Eight college texts on consumption and consumer 
problems are published—six from Land-Grant institutions: 
authors—C, F. Wyand, Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Margaret G. 
Reid, Jessie V. Coles, Vaile and Canoyer, Waite and Cas- 
sidy, L. J. Gordon, Kennedy and Vaughn; also, “When 
You Buy,” by Trilling, Eberhart, Nicholas (high school) 


1938—New Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act- provides for set- 
ting minimum standards of quality for foods; Ruth de- 
Forest Lamb's “American Chamber of Horrors,” authori- 
tative study of facts showing need of this law. 1938— 
Wheeler-Lea Act gives Federal Trade Commission power 
to regulate advertising of foods; Federal Trade Commis- 
sion sets standards for rayon, silk and cotton. 


1938—League of Women Shoppers; consumers organize to sup- 
port good labor conditions; 273 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
1938—Institute of Consumer Education, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; annual National Conference Proceedings, 
$1.00; “Consumer Education” (monthly newsletter) 25 


cents a year. 
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1939—Consumer Education Association formed; starts Con- 
sumer Education Journal, 45 Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $1.00 a year. 

1939—National Association of Better Business Bureaus; first 
Business - Consumer - Relations Conference; proceedings, 
$2.75, address: Chrysler Building, New York City. 

1939—A.H.E.A. supports bills for increased consumer repre- 


sentation in government; not to be centralized in a single 


present government agency. Opposed to price fixing and 


legal discrimination against forms of distribution. 

1939—Five texts on housing published—Tessie Agan, Carol 
Aronovici, A. C. Perry, Hazel Shultz, Edith E. Wood. 

1940—A.H.E.A.—National registration of home economists for 
defense service; the Association’s staff includes an assistant 
on consumer education; standing committees include adver- 
tising, legislation, standardization of consumer goods 
(changed to consumers interests committee) ; and its special 
committees include consumer education service, educational 
use of commercial material, and committees on Bureau of 
Home Economics. The Association is represented on the 
Council of the American Standards Association, the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council and the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. Its Division of Textiles and 
Clothing has a Committee on Coordinating Interests of 
Education, Consumers, Retailers, and Manufacturers. 

1940—Hearing on Boren bills for standardizing consumer goods, 
now before Congress. 

1940—Alice L. Edwards’ “Product Standards and Labeling for 
Consumers;” and Persia Campbell's “Consumer Repre- 
sentation in the New Deal’—two Ph.D. studies published. 

1940-1941—Consumer Division, Council of National Defense, 
plans national diet and health campaign (later transferred 
to Federal Security Agency); aids in price controls, de- 
fense housing and other consumer problems. See, “The 
Consumer and Defense,” Ed., Frances Hall, Stephens 
College. 

1940—Federal Wool Labeling Act. 

1941—Additional sources of consumer information:—American 
Medical Association, Chicago; American Dental Associa- 
tion, Chicago; Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 5 East 
57th Street, New York City. Housing a consumer problem 
—U. S. Housing Authority and Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C.; National Public Housing 
Conference, 122 East 22nd Street, New York City; Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, Chicago. Con 
sumer Credit—Pollak Foundation, Newton, Massachusetts, 
and National Association of Credit Unions, Madison, Wis 
consin. Household Employment a Consumer Problem 
National Council of Household Employment, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Chrysler Building, New York City. 

1941—“Consumer Standards,” Monograph 24 of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, by S. P. Kaidonoyvsky and 
Alice L. Edwards. “The Consumer Movement, What it is 
and What it Means,” by Helen L. Sorenson, Harpers; “Con 
sumer Education in the Schools,’ by Herbert A. Tonne, 
Prentice-Hall. 

1941—“Bread and Butter—Facts you need before you buy,” 
Consumers Union, New York—“What is happening to 
prices and quality of consumer goods?” (Weekly) 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, publishes Consumer 
News Digest, first issue, March, 1941. 

1941—"What is going on in the consumer movement is of more 
than ordinary concern to home economics teachers, for 
they have for more than twenty years been doing most of 
the things that are now being enthusiastically urged by 
recent consumer movement converts’—Paul H. Nystrom, 
Journal of Home Economics, 33, No. 3, March ‘41, p. 145 
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Canners operating under AMS 
e 4 proudly display their shield for 
Y e or employees and visitors, Here an 


inspector stops at the _ line 





























By Ivan C. Miller 8." Grade C (Standard). These 

ee he bare ’ ; “U.S.” grade designations could then 
Distribution Editor, Food Industries alle ae 
legally appear on the labels of canned 

foods graded by AMS, provided that 
the canning plant producing the foods 


was operated under the continuous in- 





VER SINCE the American tions of quality on «a wide variety of spection of the Department of Agri- 
Home Economics Association, A. & P.’s own canned food labels. culture. 
some 20 years ago, advocated the Much was expected, little happened, This government service was offered 
teaching of consumer education, there as the result of A. & P.’s grade label- to the canning industry on a voluntary 
has been a growing demand among ing program. Canners, wholesalers basis and at the canner’s expense. Last 
consumers for the statement of grades and competing chains could not mea- year six canners processed canned foods 
on the labels of foods—particularly sure a sufficient interest on the part of under the continuous inspection 01 
canned foods. Washington has heard consumers to justify following A, & Agricultural Marketing Service. The 
these demands and reacted, even at P.’s lead. products were graded daily by AMS 
tempting to include compulsory grad In 1939 Agricultural Marketing graders at the plant according to the 
ing in the NRA code for the canning Service, a bureau of the Department standards set for “U.S.” grades. This 
industry. of Agriculture, was given the power year seventeen canning plants in eleven 
Atlantic and Pacific Food Stores, to grade canned foods according to the states will operate their plants under 
currying consumer favor, were first in grades “U. §S.” Grade A (Fancy), continuous inspection by AMS. 
1934 to place A, B, C grade designa- “U. S.” Grade B (Choice) and “U. The acceptance by consumers of the 
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products canned last year in the six 
plants under AMS has justified the 
faith of these canners. “U. S.” grades 
and the Department of Agriculture's 
statement on the labels that the prod- 
uct in the can was prepared and proc- 
essed under continuous Federal inspec- 
tion has meant more to consumers than 
any previous label declarations. And 
apparently government inspection 
means more to consumers than _ the 
“U. S$.” grade, or any other grade. 

In one survey which was made to 
measure consumer reaction to canned 
foods produced under AMS, eighty 
percent of the consumers preferred the 


certification of continuous government 
inspection on the label while nineteen 
percent were willing to accept just the 
“U.S.” grade without a statement of 
government inspection, 

Another group of consumers who 
were asked the reason why they would 
again purchase a “U. S.” grade A prod- 
uct did not give as the reason the fact 
that they preferred assurance of the 
best quality by a “U.S.” grade “A” on 
the label, but instead answered that 
they “trusted the government” and be 
lieved they were “safe” when using 
government-inspected foods. 

Consumers have demanded grade 
labeling. ‘hey haven't asked for gov- 
ernment inspection. Now they have 
both. Is it surprising that they place 
the value of government inspection 
ahead of a “U. S.” grade? Not at 
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Employees in plants under Federal inspection are re- 
quired to wear clean uniforms and head-dress, They 
must wash their hands before entering toilets and again 
before returning to work. Soap and towels are provided 


all! 

Before 1934 the shrimp canning in- 
dustry was in a mess. The Food and 
Drug Administration was seizing and 
condemning large quantities of canned 
shrimp as unfit for human consumption. 
There was indifferent consumer ac- 
ceptance for what was left of the pack 
and little or no profit for the canner. 

The shrimp canners then applied for 
and were granted an amendment to 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
This amendment permitted plant  in- 
spection by agents of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Furthermore, 
shrimp canners whose plants were 








operated under F. & D. A. inspection, 
were granted the use of a statement 
on their labels which amounted in fact 
to a government guarantee. 

The result to the shrimp canning in 
dustry of Federal inspection (without 
grades on the labels) is stated in the 
1936 Annual Report of the Food and 
Drug Administration as follows: 

“The extensive changes required in 
equipment and methods of operation at 
the time the inspection service was in- 
stalled, indicate clearly the reasons why 
such a large volume of regulatory opera- 
tions on canned shrimp was necessary in 
the past. Many canning buildings were 
not screened or protected against insects 
and vermin. Practically all plants had to 
discard such equipment as wooden pick 
ing and packing tables, wooden blanch- 


ing tanks, and the like, which could not 





be etfectivety cleaned, and replaced with 
metal or metal-covered wood which 
could be kept in a sanitary condition, 
“Many plants had no inspection belts 
over which the shrimp could be inspected 
as it entered the cannery ... Rearrange- 
ments had to be made in many factories 
whereby the shrimp could be kept movy- 
ing rapidly into cans and delays con: 
ductive to spoilage eliminated. In most 
instances, processing retorts had to be 
equipped with temperature regulators 
and recording thermometers in order to 
insure that the product was _ sufhciently 
cooked to prevent spoilage in the can. 


“These and other changes were re- 


The laboratory is an important unit of canning plants 
under AMS inspection. Here an inspector and a plant 
chemist in the laboratory at Florida Fruit Canners, Ine., 
Frostproof, check and determine the quality grade 


quired by the regulations to insure the 
packing of sanitary wholesome products. 
The packers have expressed great pride 
in the better conditions now prevailing in 
inspected plants. ‘These canneries are 
no longer housed in delapidated, ram 
shackle buildings with sour and decayed 
wooden equipment. The buildings are 
now practically insect- and vermin-proof 
and are continually kept in excellent 
sanitary condition.” 

To date 90 percent ot the shrimp 
canning industry is voluntarily under 
Federal inspection. ‘These canners, 
operating under Federal inspection are 
making profits because their product 
is excellent and because consumers are 
buying twice as much of it as before. 

Federal inspection by Agricultural 


Marketing Service is doing the same 


(Continued on page 224) 














Add A ew of Journalism. 


HY IS IT that more home 

economics students do not aim 
toward a career in the field of profes- 
sional writing? Most teachers realize 
the opportunities for home economics 
graduates in teaching, dietetics, dem- 
onstration and similar work; but this 
comparatively new field of professional 
writing apparently has 1.ot commanded 
their attention. 

Now, you are all familiar with the 
primary purpose of the home econom- 
ics curriculum, which is to give an un- 
derstanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of healthful living, wise expen- 
diture of time, money and energy, and 
an appreciation of the relation of the 
home to society. “This curriculum is 
planned, generally, to meet the needs 
of four different classes of students: 
those who desire training for home- 
making, those who wish to teach home 
economics, those who wish to apply 
their knowledge to community weltare 
work and those who wish to go into 
some special line of laboratory or com- 
mercial work. 

Thus, with a curriculum applying 
the principles of art, science and eco- 
nomics to the problems of food and 
nutrition, household management, 
clothing, housing, child welfare and 
family relationships, a major in home 
economics with a minor in journalism 
provides a background for almost un- 
limited possibilities for work in the 
We are 


daily reading articles in magazines, 


sphere of specialized writing. 


looking at advertisements and listening 
to the radio. It is here that one finds 
opportunities for the specialist who is 
also trained to write. And remarkably 
good ones too! Yet comparatively few 
students have availed themselves of 
the fascinating and valuable combina- 
tion of home economics with journal 
ism. 

Some colleges are preparing students 
for work in professional writing by 
providing this very combination. — In 
the University of Wisconsin, a num 
ber of students have majored in home 
economics and minored in journalism. 
At lowa State College home economics 
is offered with a major sequence in 
technical 


journalism. During the 


freshman year, a straight home eco 
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By Kay Kempton 


Senior in Home Economics 


University of Colorado 


nomics course is given. “The sopho- 
more year is devoted to technical writ- 
ing. When a junior, the student takes 
a year’s course in practice copy editing, 
home economics, psychology, sociology, 
economics and electives; and, as a 
senior, she takes more technical writ- 
ing and home economics, radio writing, 
advertising, public speaking and elec- 
The Iowa State College bulle- 
tin sets forth a variety of positions 


tives. 


open to women with this combined 
training. 

An average of 12 to 15 home eco- 
nomics majors a year take a minor se- 
quence in journalism at the University 
of Minnesota. ‘This minor includes 
courses in reporting, editing, the writ- 
ing of feature articles and six addi- 
tional credits in senior college journal- 
ism courses, to be chosen in confer- 
ence with the student’s adviser. A 
majority of home economics students 
taking this minor are specializing in a 
field of activity known there as Foods 
in Business and are preparing, among 
other things, to write promotional ma- 
terial for business concerns engaged in 
processing and selling foods of various 
sorts. 

Syracuse University also offers a 
journalism sequence in the College of 
Home Economics. ‘They have had three 
graduates who have taken this course 
of study. 

Information from the University of 
Washington indicates that each year 
two or three students major in home 
economics and minor in journalism, 
and the same number in reverse. Re- 
cently, however, the two department 
heads have arranged for a more defin- 
ite tie-up minor in each case and have 
inaugurated a five-year program which 
will permit women students to take 
what might be called a double major: 
a full major in home economics and 
9) per cent of a journalism major. 
This recent innovation exemplifies the 


growing demand for such a program. 


Many universities, however, do not 
provide a similar coordination of the 
two majors. A report from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas shows that only 
about five women journalism majors 
have minors in home economics, and 
that even a small number of those 
working for degrees in home economics 
have taken their minor work in jour- 
nalism, although many of them take a 
course or two. 

Illustrating a demand for a combina- 
tion of the two, a number of Missouri 
students, after completing the require- 
ments for the bachelor of journalism 
degree, have remained another year to 
specialize in home economics. It is 
impossible for the students in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to avail themselves 
of such a combination, as candidates 
for the degree of bachelor of Journal- 
ism must take an approved program of 
specified courses in the social sciences, 
and thus cannot be required to have a 
minor in another field. Likewise, stu- 
dents who are majoring in home eco- 
nomics are not permitted to enroll in 
professional courses in journalism un- 
less they meet all the requirements ot 
admission to the school as candidates 
for that degree. 

At the many colleges and universities 
that make no special provision for this 
combination, home economics instruct- 
ors and students should realize that 
there are many opportunities in the 
field of specialized writing. Home eco- 
nomics and related subjects provide, 
perhaps, one of the largest and most 
fertile of these fields. 

A good place in professional writing 
may be obtained by the young woman 
who has received a degree in home eco- 
nomics and has minored in journalism. 
The scope of positions available is wide 
enough to permit a freedom of choice. , 
Betty Lou Larson, a graduate from the 
College of Home Economics and the 
School of Journalism in Syracuse Uni- 
versity is working now in the educa- 
tional department of Bristol Myers, 
New York City. Another graduate 
from Syracuse who took the same se 
quence, Helen ‘Tabor, has been em- 
ployed by the Good Housekeeping in- 
Miss Hope Chamberlain ob- 


(Continued on page 222) 
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SUMMER SUN BATH _ 


This simple diorama made from 
14” boards with a front of 14” 
plywood has a small display bulb 
for illumination. A soft blue 
background and artificial grass 
and flowers give accents of color 


S A PART of our National 
Defense Program, it is our 
duty and our opportunity to 

disseminate fundamental facts which 
will help to keep fit every man, woman 
and child in the United States. Pre 
senting these facts by visual methods 
helps to make them vivid and impres 
sive. Good posters and exhibits at 
tract attention and arouse interest. 
They may also teach basic health prin- 
ciples and stimulate to action. 

It is not necessary to be an expert 

display technique to produce visual 
aids which will be effective. Anyone 
who can dramatize ideas and who has 
ingenuity in working with material can 
turn out exhibits which are attractive 
and have educational value. 

In order to do this, certain important 
pointers should be kept in mind. Every 
exhibit should have an objective, that 
is, a main idea which it is dramatizing. 
This should be the center of interest. 
Subordinate ideas may then be brought 
into the plan in their proper relation 
ship to the main idea. 

The design must appeal to the eye. 
A single object skillfully placed or a 
balanced arrangement of several ob 
jects is far better than a crowded 
exhibit. “The background must not dis 
tract the eye from the central theme 
ot the exhibit. 

The method of presentation should 
be adapted to the group to be reached. 
Objects, words, pictures or symbols 
employed should be familiar to mem 
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Exhibits Ae Easy 


By Marion McKinney, M.S. 


Health Education Service, Westchester County Department of Health 
White Plains, New York 


The background of this window exhibit was made of craft paper 
painted with a simple design. The puppets are of muslin, stuffed with 
cotton and with hair of wool. The placards carry amusing health poems 


Panels of 34” plywood set in supports cut from 114” boards and 
painted gray form the background for this effective exhibit. The food 
models are mostly wax; the captions, black ready-cut letters. The 
housewife with gay checked dress and apron provides color and interest 
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bers of the group. If the exhibit can 
be related in some way to their own 
experience, it will make a more vital 
appeal. 

In any visual presentation color plays 
an important role, It may attract or 
repel the onlooker. In general, it is 
better to have a pleasing neutral shade 
for the background with bright or 
strong colors for accent. Any good 
color chart can be used in planning 
happy combinations of colors. 

Illumination is another very impor- 
tant factor in making an exhibit eftec- 
tive. A pleasing lighting effect helps 
to attract attention. It also allows for 
greater variety of effects. 

Good exhibits do not necessitate the 
expenditure of a great deal of money. 
It is possible to make some of the 
most attractive and effective ones from 
simple materials which cost very little. 

Satisfactory background material for 
exhibits include plywood of various 
thicknesses from three-fourths inch to 
one-fourth inch, studio board which 
may be purchased from a local lumber 
company or firm, rough-textured fabrics 
stretched on a frame. Poster board, 
bristol board and colored papers in a 
large range of color make attractive 
backgrounds for posters and may be 
obtained from any art supply store. 
Colored shade linen and a display ma- 
called 


backgrounds for posters or mats to be 


terial “revolite” are splendid 
rolled tor ease in carrying or storage. 
These may be finished at the top and 
bottom by tacking the material between 
two pieces of half-round moulding. 


Cotton duvetyn in = many attractive 


colors can be obtained from display 
supply companies and is useful when- 
ever a soft-finished cloth is needed for 
Corrugated 


an exhibit background. 


various colors and a 
“Tone Kraft” are 


cardboard in 
crepe paper called 
other good backgrounds. 

Small dioramas made from painted 
wooden boxes with cut-out plywood 
fronts are ideal for certain types of 
exhibits. ‘These may be effectively 
lighted with display bulbs (long bulbs 
with metal shields) wired to the top 
of the inside of the box. Scenes with- 
in dioramas may be made with figures 
cut from photographs and mounted on 
cardboard or with attractive dolls 
made from cloth or wood. Pipe cleaner 
figures often add a humorous touch in 
And for 


anyone with skill in modelling, figures 


dramatizing an exhibit idea. 


made of plasticine, French clay or wax 
crayon offer another possibility. Tiny 
dolls and a great variety of miniature 
furniture and household equipment 
suited to the setting of scenes in a 
small exhibit are now on sale at toy 
counters. In using such equipment, it 
is well to remember that everything 
should be used in scale. 

Printing may be a problem for some 
exhibit makers. For those who are 
unable to get free-hand lettering done, 
there are ready-cut letters of paste- 
board or wood in various sizes and 
colors which can be bought from dis- 
play stores in the larger cities or by 
mail order. Lettering stencils in dif- 
ferent sizes and types are also available 
and very useful in making neat, legible 
letters for charts and posters, A small 
printing set may be bought in the five 
and dime for a quarter. 

Exhibit making is fun for the teacher 
who has both time and ingenuity. It is 
also an effective educational tool. It 
may be a valuable weapon against 
ignorance and an equally valuable tool 


in building a stronger America. 





News of the Coordinating Committee of the Division of 
Textiles and Clothing—American Home 
Economics Association 


The newest committee created to co- 
ordinate the interests of educators, con 
sumers, retailers and manufacturers 
has eight active groups working under 
the leadership of home economists in 
eight districts in the United States. 
These groups are made up of repre- 
sentatives of all educational levels and 


homemakers interested in textile and 
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clothing projects. 

The Chicago group is studying the 
selection and care of washable dresses 
with Leone Heuer as chairman. 
Women’s groups in Illinois and Wis- 
consin are giving their active support 
and preparing an exhibit of actual 
garments worn and laundered at home 


for a State meeting and the American 


Home Economics Association meeting 
in June. 

On the West coast, Laura Asbury, 
Seattle, and Gertrude Millikan, Los 
Angeles, have been chairmen of re- 
spective studying phases of 
family spending. 

The Ohio and Indiana group with 
Miss Katherine Gerstenberger of the 
University of Cincinnati as chairman 
children’s 


groups 


has selected problems in 
clothing for its particular project. 

Miss Mary Robinson in Columbia, 
Missouri, and Miss McDermott in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are chairmen 
of district committes planning projects 
for adult and high school groups. Re- 
ports from these chairmen will be 
given at the annual A.H.E.A. meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

Home economists from New York 
and New. Jersey, cooperating with 
homemakers and women’s groups, have 
analyzed a $35.00 
budget for the high school girl based 
on a study made by Dorothy Day, their 


annual — clothing 


chairman, while studying at Columbia 
University. The clothing was pur- 
chased by Mrs. Day at retail stores in 
New York City and has been shown 
to four large high schools and two 
colleges in New York and New Jersey. 
This project was developed in answer 
to questions raised by high school girls. 
For example: 
1. How is it possible to look well 
when I have so little to spend? 
How much can I save if I make 
some of my clothes? 
Do inexpensive garments need 
more care and repair than ex- 
pensive ones? 
Will one girdle at one dollar do 
more for me than two at $49 
each, or four at $.25 each? 
How can I have an interesting 
and varied wardrobe when | can 
only afford to buy a few clothes? 
Is there any benefit to be gotten 
from shopping around? 
Could I have done better than 
this if I had bought articles at 
sales? 
Would there be a difference in 
prices at different times of the 
year and in different localities? 
How long could I expect. the 
$.25 rayon mesh hose to wear? 
Why is it that I have such a 
hard time in finding clothes to 
fit me? 


Gladys Winegar, chairman 
of Coordinating Committee 
(See article on opposite page) 
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$35  , Se; 


By Dorothy S. Day 


The high school girl with a $35.00-a-year clothing budget can have an attractive, appropriate ensemble for every occasion 
if she plans carefully and shops wisely. Garments must harmonize so that mixed matches are possible as illustrated 


HATs AND ACCESSORIES 
Red felt hat 


wardrobe _ pictured 
with all 


purchased — for 


HE 


here, 


budget 
complete acces- 
was actually 


The clothes are attractive and 


sories, 
$35.00. 
suited to a high school girl’s activities. 
Many of the garments have been worn 


*Kerchief 

Sneod 

Gloves: 1 pr. white mesh 

and washed satisfactorily several times. Bags—Navy 
White summer 

Handkerchiefs (5) 


Items such as a winter coat, wool 


there will always be a carry-over of 
dress and bathing suit have not been 
included since it is presupposed that 


a few clothes from the preceding year. 


SHOES 
Brown & White saddle 
Oxfords 
CoaTs AND SUITS Navy-kid-dress shoes 
Spring—red flannel coat ‘ 
Navy Weol—2 


lined suit 


$2.84 


, Summer and evening—red 
seme " : 

— $5 Bedroom slippers 
50 


6.34 UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 
Stockings 4 pr. silk @ .47 


Sharpie Sox 4 pr. (@ .15 


DRESSES 
Copen blue striped spun 
Stockings rayon mesh 
4 pr. @ 25¢ 
Rayon panties, knit, 
3 pr. @ 25e 
Slips, rayon 3 (@ .39 
Brassieres (3) (a .20 
Girdle—1 (@ $1.00 or 


rayon 
Play Suit—dusty pink 
Evening dress—black and 
white taffeta 


Blouses, SKIRTS, SWEATERS, SHORTS 
Blue tweed skirt 1.69 
Blouses @ .49—white, yellow .9 lar girdles (2) (@ 25e¢ 

Sweater—red .29 

Sweater, cardigan, yellow . 

Shorts, navy blue 49 SLEEPING WEAR ; 

: Pajamas—2 pair (a 
.69 each—$1.38 or 
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White skull cap, blue feather 


1 pr. white wool knit .39 


Pantie girdles (2) and regu- 


House Coat—print percale — $.88 
$.59 and Nightgowns 2 (@ .29 58 
ao 
10 
10 Tora 
ae 


1.46 


Cost $34.96 


A comparison of the cost of this 


ready-made wardrobe with the one 


49 
‘ made by graduate students at the Uni- 
15 versity of Alabama (described in May 
Practical Home Eeconomics, page 167) 
reveals the following interesting facts: 
The Alabama wardrobe contains only 


cotton and jute fabrics; this wardrobe 


2.49 
1.98 contains cotton, wool and rayon. Some 
1.98 old material was used in the former; 
.29 this 
possible exception of 
The 


imagination and 


contains all new material with 


reworked wool. 
wardrobe depends on 


skill of the 


ours depends on the shopping area and 


Alabama 
maker; 


judgment of the wearer. There is 


also a time factor to consider. It is 


possible that the home-made garments 


would be better made, however, this 


depends on the ability of the maker. 


Undergarments and sleeping wear 


could be made more cheaply at home, 


1.00 out of new or used materials, Other 
wardrobes would cost 


items in both 


about same for comparative quality. 


wardrobe will be on exhibit at 
A. meeting in Chicago See news note 


pposite page Editor's Note 
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unmmer Camp Cookery 


By Ethel Dawson Patterson, Dietitian for 


Highbrook Lodge, Cleveland Society for the Blind, and 


Instructor and Cafeteria Director, North Ridgeville, Ohio 


HE PLEASURE and the bene- 

fits derived from camp activities 

are closely linked to the health 
of the campers, and eating the right 
kind and the right amount of food is 
fundamental to the best state of 
health. Therefore, good food carefully 
chosen and properly cooked is essential 
to the camp health program. It may 
also make a definite contribution to 
the social program. In fact, a morn- 
ing, afternoon, evening or even an all- 
day program may be built around meals 
planned for the occasion. 

‘The food and types of menus served 
in the summer camp will depend upon 
the purpose of the camp, its location 
and the climate and weather; the age, 
number and health of the campers; 
funds allocated for food; facilities for 
preparation and serving and the in- 
terest and resourcefulness of those re 
sponsible for the camp’s nutritional 
program. 

With an average camp group, there 
is abundant opportunity for variety of 
food, service and procedure. Campers 
themselves may be encouraged to sug- 
gest new and interesting plans. One 
group of young blind men camping at 
Highbrook Lodge boasted that not a 
single meal was served in the camp 
dining room during their whole camp 
period. ‘The dining room thus “evacu- 
ated” was an attractive room with 
bright colored furniture and hangings, 
fresh flowers on the table and an in 
viting atmosphere but to the young 
men the challenge of the unusual made 
a stronger appeal, 

Portable tables for meals out of 
doors may be carried about by the 
campers and located according to the 
needs of the occasion—close to the 
main house for breakfast when the 
grass is wet with dew, under the great 
maples on the back lawn for the heat 
of noontime or in the open spaces 
around the great stone fireplace for 
the evening meal. 

Packing individual baskets, boxes or 
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some type of “nose-bag” is another way 
of providing variety in the camp pro- 
gram. ‘These may be used to facili- 
tate preparation and serving on a cook’s 
“day off,” to provide food “on the 
march” or to insure a picnic against 
changeable weather, since such a meal 
may be served in or out on short 
notice. Special diets, as for diabetes 
or deficiency diseases, may be provided 
easily by marking certain baskets in an 
inconspicuous but definite manner, thus 
permitting the “patients” to participate 
in the fun without deviation from their 
prescribed diets. 

Although the mealtime program has 
many “high spots,” the camp dietary 
follows a somewhat definite pattern 
familiar to all trained foods workers. 
It must provide an ample supply of 
milk, whole-grained cereal foods, body 
building protein foods, fruits and veget- 
ables—some raw, some cooked—and 
other foods essential to an adequate 
diet. Usually a relatively light break- 
fast is served, with lunch and dinner 
or dinner and supper dividing honors 
for the rest of the day. 

The food preparation personnel is 
determined by many factors, some 
unique to each camp. However, cer- 
tain qualifications appear more or less 
uniform. (Good health, as attested by 
a thorough physical examination, and 
high personal ideals are of utmost im 
portance. ‘Training and experience, 
adaptability and an aptitude for the 
type of work and manner of living 
suggested by the camp program are also 
essential. 

Administrative officers need constant 
study to keep informed of new trends 
in camp plans and procedures. In ad- 
dition to high ideals of service they 
must have sound judgment and a busi- 
ness-like plan of duties and responsi- 
bilities if the camp program is to func- 
tion effectively. 

Maintaining the same staff year to 
year is a great asset in securing conti- 
nuity of procedure. Business methods 


Jean McWilliam 


Portable tables and _ benches 
make possible convenient and 
comfortable outdoor dining 


Dyer Sweet 


Adequate refrigeration for per- 
ishable food is imperative as a 
safeguard for the health of the 
campers and as a guardian of 
the budget, Plans for the pur- 
chase and care of fresh milk, 
butter, eggs, meat and fruits 
should be made well in advance 


of planning and accounting for the 
foods program are greatly enhanced 
if the dietitian has the full coopera- 
tion of all workers. 

The cooks at Highbrook Lodge are 
well trained young college women, 
majors in home economics and health, 
who know and appreciate the values 
of camp life and are capable of mak- 
ing their full contribution to it. Other 
helpers are older high school and col- 
lege girls who have been especially se- 
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lected because of their adaptability to DAILY Foop REPORT 
a camp program. 


Since many camps are located far By E. D. Patterson—Highbrook Lodge—August 13, 1940 
from the source of food supply, ade- 


BREAKFAST LUNCH SUPPER 
(Out-of-doors) 


; ; Grapefruit juice Lettuce Sandwiche Vegetable Salad 
If storage space permits, most of the Rice flake J ; ; rate egetable sian 
p flakes 


quate provision for securing food 
should be made well in advance. 


Peanut butter Sandwiches Bread and Butter 
Bacon - Eggs Apple Brown Betty with ‘Tea- Milk 

large order before the camp season be- Toast - Coffee top milk Raspberries - Cookies 
gins. This saves money and the dieti- Milk and Buttermilk 


staple foods may be purchased by one 


ian’s time after the camp progr: is ; ; ; : : 
@ oe Pere ts Supplies Used Amount Price Cost 


Grapefruit Juice 114 #3 cans .158 .037 
A super-abundant supply which will Rice Flakes packages 10 20 
insure against any emergency may be Coffee } pound 19 095 


in operation. 


ordered if the camp has a_ natural Bread loaves ; 90 
clearing-house, such as an established Butter pounds ; 02 


institution where meals are served, for Cream 3 quarts 40 
its leftover supplies at the end of the Milk quarts 


. . - rors > 
season. Otherwise staples will have to Eggs dozen 


Bacon pounds 


be ordered within more definite limita- P 

i Buttermilk quarts 
tions. 

The hiet r : Lettuce head 

. nite. a eee : J : 

ve high quality and great variety Salad Dressing , pint 125 


Peanut Butter My jar .183 
goods makes their extensive use desir- Apples 


of commercially canned and packaged 
(gift) 

able for uniformity, ease of preparation, Bread Crumbs (left over) 

ready adjustment of menus to chang- Brown Sugar 2 pounds .075 15 





ing conditions, protection against un- Raspberries 5 quarts .20 .00 
avoidable delays and freedom from in- Oatmeal Cookies » recipe .258 129 
Assorted Vegetables #10 can 466 466 
Celery > bunch .10 15 
Cucumber 033 .033 


festation or spoilage during the storage 
period. 

The best possible provision for se- . ; 

; : : French Dressing > cups (estimated ) 10 
curing perishable products—milk, but- 
ter, eggs, bread (unless made in the - Food Cost $8.817 
camp) fresh meat, fruits and vege- ; 

NUMBER OF MEALS SERVED 

REFIT eva rats et whores tio ashi ayare Sin wane lec ae 29 ‘Total Meals 
Guests Food Cost 
year. In some trade centers, the pro- Meal Cost 


tables should be made in advance and, 
if satisfactory, continued from year to 


ducers and merchants will cooperate 
by sharing the responsibility of getting 
each other’s commodities to the camp time to meet delivery schedules, and 
Camper’s delight is an out-door 
fireplace, a well trained cook, a : : 
trades people such as giving orders in good appetite and no_ insects pedite the procuring of perishable goods. 


daily. Business-like treatment — of prompt payment of accounts will ex 
The proper care and storage of foods 
is an important item of camp routine. 
At Highbrook Lodge, shelves.have been 
built on two sides of the dining room. 
On the upper shelves the camp dishes, 
including attractive pieces of bright 
hued pottery, are arranged. On the 
lower shelves, curtained by colorful 
material matching the window drap 
eries, canned goods are stored. ‘These 
shelves are usually reserved for foods 
which are served without cooking 
such as fruit and fruit juices, tomato 
juice, sandwich spreads, etc. In the 
kitchen, a similar plan, minus the cur 
tain, is in use. Here are kept other 
supplies, cooking utensils and household 
equipment related to food preparation. 
Adequate refrigeration for perishable 
food is imperative as a safeguard for 
the health of the campers and as a 
guardian of the budget. Perishable 
commodities, which do not require con 
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stant refrigeration should be checked 
frequently by the food handlers and 
refrigerated for short periods of time 
when necessary. 

The type of stoves and kind of fuel 
used at any camp depend upon the fa- 
cilities and utilities available. At High- 
brook Lodge, coal oil stoves have prov- 
en very satisfactory for cooking and 
baking. An outdoor fireplace where 
wood is burned makes possible real 
camp cookery. In some cases a living 
room fireplace may be pressed into 
service. 

It is best to make menus well in ad- 
vance, to discuss them with the cooks 
and to post in the kitchen at least one 
day before they are to be served. This 
does not mean that last minute changes 
cannot be made if circumstances war- 
rant substitutions. Along with the 
day’s menu should be posted a suit 
able form on which the cooks may list 
all the supplies needed and used in the 
preparation of food for that day. 

A few suggested menus and a daily 
food report which the dietitian tabu 
lates from information provided by the 
cooks are shown on the preceding page. 

Keeping menus and reports in a sys- 
tematic way, whether or not required 
by camp directors, is of inestimable 
value to the dietitian. “They may be 
referred to from week to week or sea 
son to season as a check on nutritional 
standards or as an incentive to better 
planning. Also, by standardizing recipes 
and their costs, some clerical work may 
be eliminated. 

Adequate direction and understand- 
ing by camp executives is probably the 
greatest asset which a camp dietitian 
may have. ‘The sympathetic interest 
of Mrs. Eva B. Palmer, Executive Sec 
retary of the Cleveland Society for the 
Blind and the fine cooperation of Miss 
Mabel Winsworth, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, have made my service at 
Highbrook Lodge a rich and satisfying 


experience. 


Books WHICH HELP 


Child Nutrition in Camp and Institution, 
Victoria Klossball. The Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland) and The 
Cleveland Camp Council. 


Come and Get It! Prepared by the Camp 
Service Department, General Foods. 


Hows and Whys of Cooking, Halliday 
and Noble. University of Chicago 
press. 


Recipes at Moderate Cost, Constance 
Hart. F. §S. Crofts & Co. 


Recipes and Menus for Fifty. Frances 
Lowe Smith, Revised. M. Barrows & 
if 0. 
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By Caroline Stein Kelso, Supervisor Home Economics 


Laboratory School, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


flips PLAN, prepare and serve a 
dinner for a family of six was 
somewhat of a new experience for the 
girls of the advanced foods group in 
the high school of the Laboratory 
School, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

It has been an interesting adventure; 
in fact, so interesting and helpful that 
it seems too good to keep within my 
own classroom. ‘To relate the story 
may prove helpful to others, since every 
teacher is constantly alert for a sug 
vestion to keep her teaching interesting. 

The problem presented to the class 
was: each girl must plan, prepare and 
serve a dinner to a family of six; the 
entire problem must be carried through 
alone except for teacher supervision; 
the family must be chosen from the 
student body outside of the home eco- 
nomics department. 

The girl, as mother, could choose a 
representative family of any type that 
she desired. However, I discouraged 
having fewer than two boys—one to 
take the role of father, the other that 
of eldest son. ‘The remainder of the 
family could be all children or children 
and an aunt or a grandmother. Of 
course, the type of family chosen would 
influence the selection of the menu. 
The dinner could not cost more than 
$2.00. (The most expensive one was 
$1.87). 

Aside from the immediate objective, 


individual experience in organizing the 


preparation of a complete meal, there 
were various other purposes: 

(1) to encourage high standards for 
meal service at home in order to foster 
better family relationships during the 
family meal; 

(2) to bring boys and girls not tak- 
ing home economics into the apartment 
to acquaint them with the surround- 
ings and the activities taking place 
there no student could be invited 
twice) ; 

(3) to show boys the important role 
father plays at a table using the family 
style of service; 

(4) to create a desire for good man- 
ners and table etiquette. 

A number of days before the time 
set for her family meal, each girl 
showed me her detailed plans  includ- 
ing type of family with the names of 
guests representing each member, the 
menu and the market list with costs 
and the organization of her time sched- 
ule. After we had examined each de- 
tail carefully, the girl was left entirely 
alone to solve her own problems. How- 
ever, she was assured that the teacher 
was near to aid in any real emergency. 
This helped to alleviate fear or any 
feeling of insecurity. 

After each girl had served her din- 
ner, she reported to the class what she 
had done, what she had learned, the 
mistakes she had made and how they 
could be avoided another time. She 

(Concluded on page 225) 
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1 Calin 


with relation to 


Utilization of Under-counter Stowage Space 


By Owen T. Webber, Counsel on Public Feeding 


N IMPORTANT FEATURE 
of cafeteria counter design con- 
cerns the proper utilization of 
the under-counter stowage space. The 
standard dimension from front to back 
of a counter is a minimum of 30” and 
modern design oftentimes provides that 
the counter top shall have a depth of 
36". If this space under the counter 
is to be used for fixed shelving, it 
stands to reason that the back reaches 
of the shelving are not readily accessible 
for use or cleaning. It is, therefore, 
essential to establish what is known as 
the maximum useful reach, 20” at the 
outside, and to foreshorten the depth 
of these shelves to this dimension by in- 
corporating a supplementary partition 
running the length of the counter at 
a point 20” from the working side. 
Today some authorities advocate that 
certain under sections of the counter 
should be left free and open to accom- 
modate the parking of properly de 





signed and reasonably small carts, con 
sisting of tiers of two or more stainless 
steel shelves. In such sections of the 
counter a depth of 30” or 36” could 
be usefully employed in parking a series 
of these trucks, and the supplementary 
partition previously mentioned — tor 
fixed shelving would not apply. 


It is logical to assume that portable 


The open type tray cart of stainless steel shown above, center, has gusset 
pieces bracing the chassis and electrically welded wire shelves which are 
removable for ease of cleaning and to permit conveyance of tall articles. The 
picture below illustrates provision in the counter substructure for cart housing 
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This enclosed cart of stainless 
steel has ball-bearing = swivel 
wheels with a foot-operated lock- 
ing device, It is trim, compact 
and sturdy although light in 
weight and easy to handle 


units fitting underneath the counter 
could be used advantageously to trans 
port fresh supplies from the kitchen in 
quantity without the necessity ot hav 
ing to unload at the counter. Lhe 
unit would thus take the place ot a 
series of multiple shelves during the 
meal operation or during the period 
ot loading the counter top proper. 

In like manner, whenever there is 
need for returning bulk items to the 
kitchen from the counter, after meals 
these little carts are highly convenient 
Such a tray cart could consist of three 
shelves 


#16 gauge — stainless — steel 


mounted in a #14 gauge. stainless 
angle traming with gussets, each shelt 
being approximately 3'0" x 2°3" from 
front to back and with the one long 
side having the edge of the shelf turned 
down and under for. stiffening, and 
the other side (forming the baek) with 


) 


both ends turned up 2 he shelves 


should be located possibly 10” above 
each other, which, including the dimen 
sions necessary tor the operation of 
suitable ball bearing — rubber-tired 
wheels, would mean that. this fixture 
would be about 30” high. 

Any section of counter substructure 
which is devoted to cart parking re 
quires special study in design. ‘The 
vertical traming members which of 


necessity occur at regular intervals 
should be set as far apart as conditions 
sacrificing the 


Additional 


framing members should be provided 


will permit without 


stability of the counter. 


under the top to prevent deflection 
under load. 

The rear side of the counter front 
which is exposed under these circum 


(Continued on page 216) 





stances will require additional stiffen- 


ing to withstand any truck impact 
which may occur even under most care- 
The back area, also, 


be finished with a 


ful operation. 
should material 
facilitating easy cleaning and all struc- 
tural assembly bolts either concealed or 
snugged off. 

These areas could well be given a 
stainless steel sheathing on the rear, or 
14” thick cork linoleum could be cut 
accurately to fit snugly in the back 
panels and cemented to the rear of the 
counter facing proper. 

The freeway for truck access should 


be ample; that is, the carts should not 
be of such size that they park too 
closely, otherwise considerable maneu- 
vering will be necessary to get them in 
place and much of the time and con- 
venience planned for will be sacrificed. 

In general, the substructure of a 
cafeteria counter which in so many 
unfortunate 
skeleton supporting the top, should be 
planned for full utilization. Plumbing, 
supply leads and controls should be 
grouped and positioned for convenient 
access and operation and for ease of 
maintenance. Stowage 


instances is merely a 


cleaning and 


spaces of calculated dimensions for re- 
ception of small gear, drawers for 
service tools, smooth operating set up 
tops which pull out in sections from 
housings under the top; all of these 
features will contribute to orderliness 
and convenience and eliminate the eye- 
sore which all too many counters pre- 
sent when viewed from the rear. 

Fundamentally, quality in  equip- 
ment is not altogether a question of 
finest materials and super-craftsman- 
ship in fabrication, but is also reflected 
in the companion necessity of mature 
and qualified design. 





Report of a Survey of Student Labor Problems 
in College Residence Halls 


By Frances Cooper, Student in Home Economics Department, Pennsylvania State College 


NE problem of residence hall 
administration which has seemed 

most difficult is the handling of stu- 
dent labor. Such worries as fitting a 


work schedule around the changing 
athletic programs or trying to find 
boys to work the early breakfast shift 
after a college dance keep popping up— 
consequently this study was made to 
learn how some of these problems are 
solved in different institutions, 

A questionnaire covering aspects of 
training, supervising, dis- 
charging, paying and working hours of 


selecting, 


student employees was compiled and 
sent to colleges which would show 
practices representative of conditions in 
the East, South, Middlewest and 
Southwest. Replies were received from 
private 


twelve state-controlled, two 


and three denominational institutions 
of higher learning. No conclusions 
have been drawn in this summary; the 
results have merely been tabulated. 
The department which uses student 
labor most is that of food service. In 
this division they are used in a num- 
ber of different capacities such as din- 
ing room cleaner, checker and cashier, 
busboy, head waiter, waiter, food car- 
washer, 


rier, pot counter boy and 


pantry boy. Other departments which 
use students are, in order of impor- 
tance, food preparation, office and 
housekeeping. Only one institution re- 


port using students as proctors. 
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In addition to the dining room posi- 
tions listed above, students are used 
in the capacity of cook, assistant cook, 
cook’s helper, general kitchen helper, 
storeroom boy, vegetable boy, house 
cleaner, elevator operator, telephone 
and door girl, laundry worker, nurse, 
office helper, switchboard 


operator and silver cleaner. 


chaperone, 


There are many criteria for stu- 
dent selection but the one common to 
all is student need. Scholarship, defined 
as the maintenance of a C average, is 
second in consideration. The dietitians 
and managers differ greatly on the 
importance of experience in choice of 
students. Some desire none at all and 
others recognize the value of experi- 
ence only if it has been received under 
a qualified dietitian, 

The average number of male em- 
ployees in the college residence halls 
surveyed is 58; that of women em- 
ployees is 25. The largest number of 
students is employed at a midwestern 
institution which uses 300 men. 

The maximum number of hours of 
work per week is 28; the minimum 
1014; the average 17.6. The cash rate 
of pay per hour varies greatly from a 
maximum of $40 to a minimum of 
$.196. The average rate of pay is 
$.307 per hour. The higher rates were 
more common in the eastern schools. 
Several institutions pay on a sliding 
scale based on the amount of experi- 


ence and the type of position. 

Fifty per cent of the institutions 
pay the students in meals; 25% in 
cash; 10% in meals plus cash. One 
school in the East reported paying in 
cash plus a discount on the evening 
meal, 

There is great variability in methods 
used for the selection, supervision, 
training and discharging of students. 
Selection may be made by the director 
of employment, dietitian, dean of men, 
dean of women, committee on student 
aid or head of personnel. Supervision 
is often by the dietitian and_house- 
mother. It may be by a paid assistant, 
steward or chef. The training of stu- 
dent labor may be in charge of the 
department heads, senior students in 
each department, head waitresses, 
head waiters, chefs, manager or assist- 
ant manager. Discharging is usually 
done by the head of college personnel, 
steward or student employment office 
upon consultation with the institution 
president. 

This study has shown clearly that 
there is no standard policy for handling 
student labor. It that each 
dietitian must solve her own problems 
according to the conditions which pre- 
vail in her institution. The only con- 
stant factor is the need for this type of 
labor. 


This survey was made under the supervision 
of Phyllis K, Sprague, Director of Institution 
Administration. Editor’s Note. 
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Here’s a most adaptable sherbet 
recipe for class discussion. The mix- 
luremay be frozen in a crank freezer, 
wt handled three different ways in 
the refrigerator tray with delicious, 
lifferent textures resulting. Notice 


the food values—ealeium and pro- 
len in the milk, Vitamin C in the 
lkmon and pineapple, and quick en- 


‘tgy in the sugar. The recipe serves 4. 


cup sugar 
leup milk 
leup (9 oz. can) Dole Crushed Pineapple 


1 teas. grated lemon rind 
3 tabls. lemon juice 
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Add sugar to milk. Combine grated 
lemon rind and juice with pineapple 
and syrup. Stir into milk until sugar 
is dissolved. When freezing in re- 
frigerator tray, follow any of these 
three methods: 


1. Freeze without stirring. This 
makes one pint of very hard, extra- 
cold ice. 


2. Freeze until hard around edges. 
Turn contents into chilled bowl and 


whip with rotary beater until light. 
Return to tray and finish freezing. 
The result is more volume and a 
smoother sherbet. 


3. Whip partially frozen sherbet in 
chilled bowl with rotary beater and 
fold in L stiffly beaten egg white. 
Return to tray and finish freezing. 
The result is still more volume and 
a lighter, smoother sherbet. 


Suggestion to Instructor. Let each 
student figure proportions for this 
recipe in terms of a 14 oz. can. (1% 
cups) or a | lb.-4 0z. can (2/2 cups) 
of Dole Crushed Pineapple. This is 
a “home problem” that every home- 
maker often faces. 
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discovered that time 
A few things 


thrown in will fill it; yet if you pack 


AVE you 


is like a suitcase? 


carefully it holds more, and if you fill 
all the crevices you can get in every- 
thing you need. 

At the beginning, a long vacation 
ahead with count- 


seems to. stretch 


less hours. But, often, when the sum- 
mer weeks come to an end, you haven't 
much to show for them, either in the 
way of fun or of accomplishments. 

Sometimes, after a busy year, an aim- 
less, lazy time is just what you need. 
But it won't take the whole summer 
to recuperate, will it? Remember, 
aimlessness which continues too long 
can become extremely boring. 

To help insure making the most of 
this vacation, why not start a list right 
now of all those things you have been 
meaning to do and all the places you’ve 
? 


been wanting to see? Then, during va- 


cation, try to include each day at least 


these “been meaning to do” 
They 


from photographing the garden to read- 


one of 


items. may include anything 
ing some special books, practicing ten- 
nis strokes or returning borrowed ar- 
ticles. 

Some things, such as the returning 
of people’s possessions, bring satisfac- 
tion because they relieve us of re- 
sponsibility. The tennis strokes, on the 
other hand, must be made part of a 
routine if you are to gain headway. 

Keep adding new possibilities to your 
list. Then, when you don’t feel in the 
mood to do what you had planned, you 


can pick out something else which 
suits you better. 
One family I know, which moves 


from city to city, pretends to be tour- 
ists in each new place. In this way, 
they see the points of interest. which 
the permanent residents intend to visit, 
but seldom do. Discover your own 
community so that when you are asked 
about the parks, historic buildings or 
factories, you won't have to laugh apol 


“You 


I’ve been meaning to see those 


ogetically and say, know it’s 
funny. 
places but I never seem to have time.” 

People used to take long trolley rides 
just for the pleasure. Bus rides, too, 
are inexpensive and good eye-openers. 
Ride around a little to see your own 
or your neighboring town. 

This summer, more than ever, plan 
to give some of your time to agencies 


Red 


relief organizations. 


such as the Cross and foreign 
You can be of 
real service if you undertake this work 
with a feeling of responsibility and a 


sincere desire to help. 
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by Mary Eloise Stone 





Courtesy Kleinert Rubber Co. 


Make the most of your hobby 
during vacation—whether it’s an 
active sport like swimming or 
taking pictures from the sidelines 


My, How You’ve Changed 


Have you ever thought of self im- 
provement as being a good summer 
project? This isn’t as egotistic as it 
sounds, since many others will benefit 
from your efforts. 


Look 


various magazines, books on personal 


over the “charm” pages of 


improvement and even your friends to 


find places where you (not they) 
could stand changing. We gave you 


some pointers on your pages in No- 
vember, March and April. Remember? 

Many an otherwise attractive girl 
overlooks her voice. Shakespeare speaks 
of a gentle voice as “an excellent thing 
in woman” while the Bible states that 
a “A soft 
wrath.” You know, all too well, what 


answer turneth away 


a harsh answer does. 
Besides referring to books and ar- 
ticles on this subject, listen to voices 


on the radio, Notice how character 


is interpreted by voice tones. Some 


of the news commentators fill us with 
apprehension, merely by voice inflection. 
Advertising broadcasters, on the other 
that all is well 


hand, make us feel 


(particularly with the products the 

represent) by the calmness and conf 

dence expressed by their vocal tones, 
Some people feel that summer is th 























time for only the lightest of readin 


matter. However, if these are th 
months when you have the greates 


amount of spare time, isn’t that a mis 
taken Not that you 
spend the summer lugging encyclopedia 


idea? shoul 
around. But there are many types 0 
reading which will prove both interest 
ing and educational. 

Have you ever read any plays out 
side of Can’t Take | 
With You, that hit of both stage an 
screen, and George S. Kaufman’s 0 
Thee I Sing are not too heavy for th 
hottest days. Borrow the Burns Man 


school? You 


tle drama collections from your loca 
library and invite your family or schoo 
friends to read different parts aloud 
This is entertaining any time. 

Since you have been taking home 
making in school, you will very likelj 
be interested in stories about familie 
and how they live. Four Ducks on 
Pond, written by Ruth Sawyer; Th 
Deepening Stream, by Dorothy Canfiek 
Booth Tarkington's ‘Alice 
Adams are only a few of the fascinaty 
ing books which deal with family life. 

Fortunately, even though many off 


Fisher and 


our contacts with European countries 
have been broken, we can read deal 
them and their customs. And don’t for- 
get that there is plenty to learn about 
the peoples of this hemisphere. 

Then, too, Sherlock Holmes is still 
like to shiver 
through a mystery story. Have you dis- 


entertaining all who 
covered yet that to secure the fullest 
effect it is best to space detective stor- 
ies among a variety of books rather 
than to read several in a row? 


Avoid The Rush 

Have you ever wished, after school 
has reopened in the fall, that you had 
spent some of the vacation in recondi- 
tioning your autumn wardrobe? Fall 
patterns and materials are available 
early in August so make some new 
clothes then, or collect ideas from fash- 
ion sheets for making slight changes t 
improve leftover garments. 
Watch, for instance, the shoulder lines 
See that yours are 
Can you make 


your 


and skirt lengths. 
altered to be in style. 
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a jerkin from your last winter's wool 
Will a give new 
glamour to your old silk dress? 
It’s a long time ‘til Christmas but 
those 


dress? new vest 


you might start working on 


(Continued on page 225) 
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TO CITIZENS in training and at home, 
Enriched Bread offers an inexpensive 
extra source of two important vita- 
mins and iron needed for satisfactory 
nutrition and staunch morale. 





















: CHILDREN require VITAMIN Bi for proper 
<a 4 growih...need proportionately more iron 
scinati than do adults. Enriched Bread supplies 
y lifes] extra amounts of these diet essentials. a 
ny of 
Pie CONTAINS TWO IMPORTANT B VITAMINS AND IRON 
about! 
I-) . J 
2 to conform to recommendation of the Committee on 
about! mies ‘ : 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council 
; still) 
shiver ee : , : 
dj NEW, improved white bread — ents are too often inadequately 
1 dis- ‘ : ee : 
I is now being brought to you supplied in many American diets. 
oor ~due to the concerted effort of | Incorporating them in a delicious 
stor- nee aily f Bent agg ane eee ee 
the American baking industry. daily food such as bread is an im 
athe ; portant step toward improved 
his Enriched Bread, NOW national health and morale. 
wWailable to the American public, 
savery definite contribution to Rich in Food-Energy 
shoo! he defense program. . . for it has Enriched Bread also offers, of course, 
had @ ten developed according to the — the splendid nourishment for which 
indi g@CoOmmMendations of the Com- — white bread always has been valu- 
Fall g™ttee on Food and Nutrition of | able. Made with milk solids, it 
lable the National Research Council. — provides valuable proteins . . . con- 
tributes calcium and phosphorus. 
nev TWh 
at is Enriched Bread? re See ee 
ash- , _ : By encouraging the regular Use VITAMIN Bi is needed to properly convert 
"a It’s delicious white bread... tender of Enriched Bread—for breakfast sugar and starches into energy that the body 
- and tasty ... unchanged in color, toast and as a part of all other can use. It is considered a wise precaution 
ents. : ; 
. lavor or texture. But more nutri- © meals—you will make a valuable to get a liberal supply each day. 
mM Btous than ever before because it contribution to good nutrition 
: aus £ ’ 
are Be Bee : ; BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 
A ontains extra amounts of two im- Sine Satthan dadoceisiien about Mus . 
ak dort: pain — ” . ree eee . modern bakers’ bread is ri 
=e omy vitamins natural to whole yp jched Bread, write to the Department d rh r 
001 whe; . , 2 a . . in nourtsament, delictous, economt 
a :. (including VITAMIN Bi) and of Nutrition, American Institute of ie , Poems a Bre 
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Surveying Family 
Life Education 
(Continued from page 201) 





by ninety-two per cent, the development 
of a spirit of cooperation in life enter- 
prises checked by three- 
fourths of the respondents. This same 


was only 


discrepancy was observed between 


learning to make wholesome adjust- 
ments to conflicts and the development 








to whip up a quick meal, she can always 
have ripe olives and bread. For bread and 
ripe olives are a popular meal in many coun- 


7 a Southern European housewife wants 


tries bordering on the Mediterranean! 





Telling your students about this simple 


peasant meal will dramatize the fact that 


canned ripe olives are not just relish but 
fats, and 


food, supply calories, 


They 
vitamin A. 
* * * 


If an ancient Greek lady was called ‘‘olive- 
skinned,”” she was greatly flattered. For 
ancient Greeks thought olives not only 


good-tasting but also beautiful! 








Show your students the many ways they 
can use these ancient food favorites. Ex- 
plain how canned ripe olives lend color and 
tastiness to hors d'oeuvres, salads, cold 
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ot personalities capable of functioning 
in any situation. 

To teach the wholesome place of sex 
in life was given as an aim by approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the respondents, 
while only two-fifths stressed the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of sex hy- 
giene. That is, 18.9 per cent favored 
conveying the idea of the wholesome 
place of sex in life without approving 
of education in sex hygiene through 
the family relationships course. 

Appreciational 
by a majority of schools—“To under- 


aims were stressed 


un ‘With food 


Use these unusual facts to add life and 
interest to a lesson on canned ripe olives. 


meat platters, and a hundred and one 
other dishes. 


* * * 


Don’t ever let anybody get you to try a 
“nice ripe olive right off the tree.’’ For 
“nice ripe olives right off trees’? are not 
nice at all. They taste harsh and bitter! 
Only after their bitterness has been soaked 
out do ripe olives become the smooth, nut- 
like fruit we know. 


* * * 


Explain to your students that, in addition 
to being soaked, canned ripe olives are 
graded according to quality and size. Re- 
mind your students that the many sizes 
differ more in looks than in tastiness. 





Make a note to give a lesson on canned 
ripe olives soon. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue New York, N.Y. 


In an early issue of this magazine, will 
“Fun With Food” 
feature. You are invited to contribute 


appear another 
any unusual or interesting fact about 
food. Acceptable contributions will be 
printed in ‘Fun With Food,” giving 
the author credit. Address “Fun With 


Food,” Dept. P-641 American Can 
Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 














stand the values and responsibilities of 
friendship,” 81 per cent; “To develop 
a deeper appreciation of the value of 
the home,” 79 per cent; “To realize 
that homemaking is a creative exper- 


our 


ience,’ 97 per cent; “To appreciate the 


spiritual values involved in home- 
making,” 69 per cent. 

Another important group of aims 
stressed standards—“To inspire _ to- 
ward higher standards in all aspects 
of living,” 85 per cent; “To discrimin- 
ate in the use of leisure time,” 74 per 
“To standards for the 
selection of friends,” 68 per cent. In- 
telligent 


sized by 83 per cent of the respondents, 


cent; erect 


mate selection was empha- 

Phases of family relationship were 
emphasized in the following descend- 
ing order: aspects of present family 
living, the future home, backgrounds 
of the 
care and biological aspects of family 
life. The child 
psychology and care was lowered by 


family, child psychology and 


relative rating of 
the scant offerings in nursery school 
observation and experience. 

Aspects of present family living re- 
ceiving greatest attention were: pa- 
rent-child relationships, family income 


in money, the home as a place for de- 


veloping attitudes, appreciations and 
personality development. 
Etiquette, friendships, traits  desir- 


able in a homemaker, values in family 
living, boy-girl relationships and desir- 
able standards for choice of a mate 
were also stressed. 

In view of the trend toward house- 
hold employment education it was sur- 
prising that appreciation of the services 
home 


rendered by employees in’ the 


was rated lowest. It was also inter- 
esting to observe that the knowledge 
of child psychology and care was indi- 
fewer 


cated as an objective in six 


cases than discrimination in the use 
of leisure time. 

Laws relating to the family and his 
tory of the family received more at 
tention than types of marriage, Ameri 
can ideals of marriage as compared 
with European ideals, modern experi- 
ments in types of marriage of substi- 
tutes in family living for the unmat- 
ried adult. 


The theoretical aspects of child psy- 


chology and care were given much 
greater attention than practi al ex- 
perience. Undoubtedly the failure t 


as 


provide nursery school observation W 
due to lack of facilities although a few 
schools reported excursions to nurset) 
Nursery 


schools for observation. 


school experience requires the estab- 
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lishment of a nursery school and the 
assuming of responsibilities, obligations 
and liabilities which did not, as indi- 
cated by the results, prove feasible in 
many situations. 

Textbooks and references frequently 
used include The Girl Today—The 
Woman Tomorrow, The Family and 
Its Relationships and Home and Liv- 
ing. A wide variety of books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets and bulletins supple- 
mented the textbooks and basic refer- 
ences. Examination of the books used 
and experience in using them indicated 
that there is need for comprehensive 
textbooks in family relationships at 
the upper secondary level. 

Three teaching devices used by more 
than half of the teachers were outside 
speakers, panel discussions and optional 
conferences. Excursions, movies, re- 
quired conferences with students and 
class discussions were also popular. 

The majority of teachers reported 
fifth-year work or masters degree with 
majors in home economics and_ social 
science, special courses and other en- 
riching experiences. In spite of the 
fact that the majority of teachers were 
single women, seventy-two per cent 
living in family groups and_ thirty-six 
per cent assumed full homemaking re- 
sponsibility. 

The following conclusions are based 
upon the investigation: 

1. Family relationships courses are 
directed toward present as well as 
future home life. 

2. Both in objectives and content, 
the wholesome place of sex in life is 
considered of major importance. How- 
ever, many schools maintain a con 
servative attitude toward instruction in 
the physiological aspects of the sex 
relationship. 

3. Sex hygiene and the physiology ot 
sex are frequently taught in) courses 
other than family relationships. 

4+. Comparatively little emphasis is 
given to the marriage, wedding, honey 
moon, divorce and broken home, and 
much greater emphasis is given to such 
immediate problems as friendships, 
boy-girl relationships and standards 
tor mate selection. 

5. Teachers recognize the import 
ance of the child development phase of 
the work and stress theory, but prac 
tical problems limit the offerings in 
Nursery school observation and ex 
perience. 

6. Reference materials are used 
treely. (This might be due to a lack of 
Suitable text materials, newness of the 
subject, or flexibility of the course.) 
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7. Failure of the topics classified 
under family backgrounds to receive a 
high rating indicates the trend toward 
a more functional program. 

8. In general, teachers are well 
qualified from the aspect of profes- 
sional training, 70 per cent or more 
having had college work in home eco- 
nomics or social studies. 

9. Semester courses are preferable 
to units in other courses because the 
additional time makes it possible to 
offer content on vital phases of living. 
10. Although family relationships is 
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a comparatively new course, the ma- 
jority of schocls surveyed offer at least 
a one-semester course. 

On the basis of this investigation it 
is recommended that: 

1. Further study should be made ot 
the relative desirability of the family 
relationships course as a_ separate 
course or as a unit in a basic course 
or core program. 

2. The place of sex education in 
family relationships courses should 


vary with the particular school situa 


tion and the adequacy with which the 


“L like to make pretty things for myself and 
for our house. | used to think needlework 
was stodgy and dull until our sewing teacher 
taught me differently.” 


This girl voices the new American think 


ing about all the needlecraft arts. Dead as 
Latin is the old theory of learning to sew a 
straight seam as an end in itself. New and 
vital is today’s method of translating these 
arts into pretty and practical things for 
daily living. 


At the American Home Economics Con 


vention, The Spool Cotton Company pre 
sents its program for making the needlecraft 
arts a vital part of the lives of American girls. 
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work is treated in other required in family 


courses. 
since 


The amount of emphasis given to and 


relationships are now 


family 


scat 
tered throughout several departments 


the relationship 


the future home in family relationships course is growing in importance, teach 
courses should vary with the grade er-training institutions might well de- 
eise? an eubiicle it to allared velop integrated offerings for the 
4s; ‘ lat; hi teacher in this field. 
. Since the family — relationships x - , 
; : E 7 _— 6. Since authorities agree that in- 
courses constitute a venture into many pe . . ove . 
: Shere struction in family relationships Is 
new areas of instruction, a study might ally 4 sie > er = 
| , ia equally important tor boys and _ girls 
well be made of new techniques, such , é 
| dj : mar - and ‘since less than halt of the schools 
as panel discussion, visual aid, excur- . 

, ' “4 k have courses available to boys, the 
) é 0 e speakers. Wa . . : ° » ° 
sions and outsic I : offerings in family relationships for 

5. Since courses needed for training boys should be extended. 
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AVE you wanted actually to see [louschold’s consumer films 
before booking them for your school or club? Have you 
hesitated to arrange a showing of this material without first 
having a chance to judge its suitability for your use? 
Your visit to the American Home Economics Association An- 
nual Meeting will provide an opportunity for you to see these 
new films as well as the latest Better Buymanship booklets. 


Films will be projected for you 


Members of the Research Department will be personally in 
charge of Household’s booth. You are cordially invited to visit 
us there. We will gladly give you complete information about 
the new Household films and provide an opportunity for you 
to see them. 

Hundreds of teachers have used Household’s former films for 
class discussion and as programs for student clubs. These new 
films provide inspiring yet practical visual material on how to 
manage family income and how to buy important commodities 
used in the home. 

“Happily Ever After’”’ is the story of a young bride undertaking 
her new “job” of homemaking and how she learns to make her 
house a home. 

the 
Stu- 


“Managing the Family Income” gives an answer to 
common question, “How do they do it on their income?” 
dents learn how to budget as well as why. 

**What Shall I Wear?”’ is a dramatic demonstration of how to 
build, at moderate cost, a satisfactory wardrobe for the entire 
family. 

‘**Meat for Thought”’ tells the story of the three meat econ- 
omies: buying, cooking and carving. 

‘**Love in the Kitchen”’ pictures the typical experiences of a 
family in solving its food problem. A human and absorbing 
story about “stretching the food dollar.” 


No advertising in films 


These educational films supplement Household’s consumer book- 
lets on similar subjects. There is not a word of advertising in any 
of the films. We furnish these films free (or for small express 
charge) in all twenty-three states in which Household operates 

During the last year several new volumes have been added to 
Household’s Better Buymanship and Money Management series 
of booklets. Others have been completely revised. We will be 
delighted to have you look these over while at the Convention. 


‘Happily Ever After” 


{ 


“Love in the Kitchen 
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Add a Dash of 


Journalism! 


(Continued from page 208) 








tained a degree in home economics 


from Oregon State, and then after re- 


ceiving her journalisni degree from 


Northwestern University, was placed 


on the Portland Oregonian, where she 
has done very well. 

The graduate whose aim is a voca- 
tion in professional writing may choose 
from a variety of publications on the 
market the type which best represents 
the particular subject for which she 
holds a specific interest. Better Homes 
The 


concerned 


and Gardens and American Tome 
with 


Publi- 


cations containing special sections de- 


are magazines wholly 


home-planning and furnishing. 
voted to homemaking are numerous. 
Those containing these particular di 
visions may be a woman’s magazine, 
such as Good Housekeeping or Ladies’ 
Home Journal; a farm journal, such 


as The Rural New W est- 


ern Farm Life; parents’ or children’s 


Yorker or 


magazines, such as Parent’s Magazine 
or Child Life; or your daily and Sun- 
day newspaper, for which articles used 
are often purchased from syndicates. 


Many 


nomics 


of the writers on home eco- 


topics on these magazines ac- 
quired either their subject matter or 
their writing ability by experience, For 
example, Katherine Vincent, now fash- 


New York Herald 


in journalism at Col- 


ion editor of the 
Tribune, trained 
umbia University. 

For the graduate whose special in- 
terest and aptitude lies in clothing and 
styling, a career in fashion writing 1s 

The the 
the preparation 
fashion writing are aptly discussed by 
Jane Max- 
well in their Fashion for a Living, and 
Fashion 


opportunity 
tor 


open. work, 


and method of 
Gertrude Warburton and 
by Catherine Ogelsby in her 
Careers. 

One or more trade journals are pro- 
duced for almost every industry to keep 
manufacturers and merchants informed 
on the market trends of their particu 


lar business. Those dealing with sub- 


jects related to home economics, such 
as the Textile World, Furniture Age 
and Electrical Merchandising,  oftet 


splendid chances for the graduate who 


has combined her training with jour 
nalism. 
The graduate with a major sequence 


in home economics and with journalism 
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training may also procure a situation 
in advertising or publicity work, as that 
held by Bernice Fitzgibbon, publicity 
director of the John Wanamaker store, 
New York. Although more technical 
knowledge is required than for edi- 
torial writing, it is provided, for the 
most part, by courses in advertising and 
typography. Jobs in this type of work 
may be available on newspapers or 
magazines, in retail stores and special 
industries or individual agencies. 

A feature of advertising and pub- 
licity that cannot be ignored is the 
medium of radio. It is toward this 
end that courses in radio writing and 
public speaking are taken, and a new 
and promising field for women it is. 
Retail stores sponsor women who can 
deal with such topics as “helpful hints 
for homemakers,” as does Miss Good- 
news over one station in Syracuse, New 
York. Fashion commentators are be- 
coming increasingly popular; not only 
do they give radio talks but also act as 
reviewers in style shows given by re- 
tailers or wholesalers. Helen Law 
holds a radio publicity job of this kind 
with Macy’s, New York City. 

The graduate may be a free lancer, 
like Florence J. Bedell, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; or she may preter 
permanent staff membership, as does 
Kay Silver, merchandise editor, as well 
as fashion editor, of Mademoiselle. 
Many times free lancing is used as a 
stepping stone to staff writing and a 
good editorial position. 

If specialized writing is not to be a 
vocational aim, it affords an opportun- 
ity for an interesting and lucrative avo- 
cation. Articles might be written on 
such topics as “New Ways to Serve 
Left-Over Foods,” “Making the Fam- 
ily Food Budget,” and “Appropriate 
Clothes for the School Child.” 

Free lancing provides a_ fascinating 
use of spare time, and is one of the few 
vocations that can be carried on by a 
teacher, a dietitian or a homemaker, 
without the neglect of the particular 
duties which each must pertorm. 

If we consider all of these possibil- 
ities for professional writing as a vo 
cation or an avocation, we can see that 
the opportunities in the field are far 
from limited. Home economics — teach- 
tts, then, in aiding students to choose 
their vocations, can suggest the potenti- 
alities of specialized writing, for many 
students have the talent and ability 
© combine home economics and jour 
nalism effectively in preparation for a 
Successful career. 
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Employment Prospects for Women Improved 


The Bureau of Industrial Service reports that women graduates from Ameri 
can colleges and universities have better job opportunities this year than at any 
time since 1928. This is attributed partially to a more general acceptance of 
women in the business world but more to the immediate vacancies caused by 
selective service of men for military training. 

Out of 135 institutions of higher learning questioned in a national survey, 92 
per cent of the co-educational and women’s colleges estimated that 50 per cent or 
more of their female graduates would be gainfully employed before autumn. 

In addition to the increased opportunities for college trained women in busi 
ness and the professions, there is an ever enlarging choice of jobs in defense in 
dustries. According to the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 
“Several thousand women are already at work in the factories of nationally known 


arms manufacturers.” 


PEANUT BUTTER COOKIES 


---the basis for an interesting 
Class Project ! 








You can develop an_ interesting 


PEANUT BUTTER COOKIES 
class project around this new cookie 
cup “Sure-Mix"’ Crisco 
cup granulated sugar } 
cup light brown sugar (tightly recipe involves several fundamental 


recipe. Although basically simple, the 


toner 


sen ites types of ingredient handling and is 
egg adaptable to all age groups. 
cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
y teaspoon baking powder terest, too. The cookies have excel- 


The finished product has unusual in- 


MEASURE | sugar, shortening and lent nutritional value and can be easily 
peanut butter directly into mixing and quickly whipped up at home for 
bowl. Blend together with a few 4 : 
quick stirs. (This is possible because any occasion—from school lunches to 
new “Sure-Mix’’ Crisco is so soft and 
creamy that no pre-creaming or tedi- 
ous stirring is necessary.) Next add 
the unbeaten egg and finally the flour 
previously sifted with salt and baking 
powder. Entire measuring and mix- 
ing time need not exceed 10 minutes 








gay parties. 


Roll the dough into balls the size of 
a small walnut and place on a flat pan 
or cookie sheet. Press down with a 
fork in one direction, then again at 
right angles to form a cross. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven (275°F.) for 
about 10 minutes. 

Yield—about 3 dozen 2-inch cookies 
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We've Taken The 


“ip” 


OUT OF CANNED CITRUS 


PACKED . 
UNDER CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE 
OF THE U.S. DEPT. OF 

AGRICULTURE. 


This U.S. Shield on the label 

Affords Full Customer Assur- 

ance of the Definitely Superior 
Quality of 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


VER SU 
Gotden Nip 
Golden tice 


Pomorang 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


NIPINA 


GRAPEFRUIT AND PINEAPPLE JUICE 


CITRA SALAD 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


PACKED BY 
FLORIDA FRUIT CANNERS INC. 


Frostproof, Florida 

















More Than They Asked For 


(Continued from page 207) 





for fruit and vegetable canners, as 
Food and Drug Administration is do- 
ing for the shrimp canners. Not nearly 
all canning plants, as they are today, 
can meet the sanitary requirements of 
AMS. But any canning plant can pro- 
duce A, B and C grades and state the 
grade on the label. If a plant is to be 
accepted for continuous Federal in- 
spection, the plant must be put in con- 
dition to meet the rigid government re- 
quirements. 

Floors must be kept clean. Floors 
and processing equipment must be 
washed, scrubbed and sterilized at the 
Walls 


and roof of the plant must be freshly 


end of every operation cycle. 


painted to insure sanitation and also 
to provide adequate reflected light. 

Every employee in a plant under 
AMS inspection must have a medical 
examination. In plants with a large 
payroll, a registered nurse is in at- 
tendance. Women employees on _ in- 
spection belts and those preparing and 
placing food in cans, wear uniforms in- 
cluding head-dress. These are kept 
clean, 

Federal inspection in a canning plant 
also has a beneficial effect on employee 
morale. It improves efficiency, it raises 
the standard of personal cleanliness. 
In a plant operating under AMS no 
employee is permitted to enter the 
toilets without washing hands, nor can 
an employee return to work without 
again washing hands. 

AMS raises the quality of the prod- 
uct, raises to a high degree the stand- 
ard of sanitation, raises employee efh- 
ciency and morale and the standard of 
personal cleanliness. But the service 
does not materially raise the cost of 
the product. In the plants which have 
so far operated under Agricultural 
Marketing Service’s continuous inspec- 
tion and grading, the cost has been ap- 
proximately one-tenth of one mill per 
can. 

Consumers must be patient. It will 
be a long time before AMS can pro- 
vide the highly trained inspection per- 
sonnel necessary to inspect all canning 
plants. Many canning plants which 
have applied for inspection and grading 
by AMS for this year will have to 
wait at least another before they can 


get the service. Nevertheless, quite a 


Federal Inspector George Crisp 
assigned to Florida Fruit Can- 
ners, Inc., explains to Mary 
Margaret McBride how AMS de. 
termines the quality required for 
different U. S. grades 


few million cases of canned foods have 
already come to the market under the 
vigilant inspection and = grading of 
AMS. 

Consumers have demanded grade 
labeling. ‘They are not only getting 
grade labeling but “U. S.” grades. 
They did not ask for Federal inspec- 
tion, but they are getting that too. In 
time they will know, if they do not 
already, that what they did not ask 
for, but have nevertheless, is far more 
important than that which they have 
so long demanded. 

The canning plants which have al- 
ready operated under Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service are: United States Prod- 
ucts Corp., Ltd., San Jose, Calif.; Schuckl 
& Co., Inc., Sunnyvale, Calif.; Cherry 
Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Mich.; 
Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., Frostproof, 
Fla., and Wegner Canning Corp., Eustis, 
Fla. 

For additional information on AMS in- 
spection see the May, 1941 issue of Food 
Industries, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
—Editor’s Note. 

xk * 

It is important that home economists 
differentiate between the publication, 
Consumers’ Guide, issued by the Con- 
sumers’ Council of the Department ot 
Agriculture in the Federal government 


and any other publication privately pub- 


lished under that title. 

Every home economist should make 
certain that she receives and reads the 
government publication, Consumers 
Guide. Copies are free upon request 


to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Democracy: Think it; Strengthen it; Work at it 


“American democracy will mean different things to different people. We 
wouldn’t have it otherwise. The democratic way of life gives the other fellow 
room to disagree. But there are a few central fundamentals in the democratic 
ideal of every American. We hold sacred the civil liberties. Within the limits 
of decency and fairness everyone may speak and write and vote and worship as 
he thinks best. We hold also that the opportunities in our economy to do useful 
work shall be open to everyone in proportion to his ability to contribute skill or 
strength or ideas. And we hold that in our democracy the people shall have a 


Dinner is Served 


(Continued from page 214) 





also gave me a written report of the 
complete project. 

At first the girls worried for fear 
the boys would not cooperate but in al- 
most every case the boy who accepted 
the role of father came to me volun- 
tarily for help in playing his part, each 
with a deep concern for doing it well. 

Often when “the family” would ar- 
rive in the cottage suite for dinner, the 
members would say, “This is the first 
time I’ve ever been in here. I didn’t 
know it was so nice.” 

I feel that this project has been 
really worth while; all of my objectives 
have been realized; the girls have 
learned much from practical experi- 
ence and the guests have enjoyed the 


voice in making the decisions that affect their own welfare. 
“These are the ancient faiths which must be justified by works if we are to 
make our defense impregnable because they are manned by a unified people.” 


Agriculture 


Excerpted from an address by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 


With nutritionists and home economists everywhere extolling the advantages of 
evaporated milk, consumers are showing their interest: by ashing more questions. 
This page answers very briefly a few of the more general queries on this subject 

with special reference to [rradiated Carnation Milk, used by more people, through- 
out the world, than any other brand. For more detailed information, write Carnation 


Company, Dept. 702-5, Milwaukee, Wis., for a copy of “Your Visit to Carnation.” 


home-ec dinners. 


It has been great fun. ‘Try it. 





Vacation Time 
Marches On 


(Continued from page 218) 





Q. How is the milk evaporated? 


Q. Where are Carnation plants located? 


Carnation evaporating plants are located in 





handmade presents and cards for your 


friends. You know the ones you never 
get done on time, 

Sometimes ideas for the cards are 
the most difficult part. So, if you start 
thinking about the matter early, you'll 
stand a better chance of having at 
least one thought which is worth the 
later effort. 

If you are ready to supply the ideas, 
your art teacher will be glad to teach 
you how to make a block print or other 
type of card, when school begins. Or, if 
you already know how, you can do 
most of the work while it is still vaca- 
tion, 

Of course you will not do all the 
things you plan to do this summer but 
you'll be surprised and pleased at how 
much you do accomplish when you 
make a final check of your list. 

There is a satisfaction, too, in cross- 
ing off the items as they are accom- 
lished or completed—a satisfaction 
which you will not know unless you 
ty this plan. When you make good 
use ot your time you grow as a per- 
son, gain more confidence in yourself 
and become more interesting to others. 
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* the country, to receive milk in the shortest 
time after milking and in the best condition, 
from farms nearby. All plants have the most 
modern equipment and must maintain the 
strictest scientific and sanitary standards. 


0. Is Carnation’a soft-curd milk? 


Yes. Owing to the heat-treatment given this 
* milk during the process of sterilization, it 
forms soft, flaky curds during digestion, as 
at right. Raw milk curdles into a solid mass 
(left). The ready digestibility of Carnation 
Milk is valuable in infant and child feeding. 


vy Vy ty ol 
ACU hk Sra 4 


A Large “vacuum pans,” shown above, receive 
* the milk immediately after testing and fore- 
warming. Under reduced pressure, the milk 
“boils” at low temperature till about 60% of 
the natural water is removed. All nutrients 
are retained in the double-rich remainder. 


How is uniform quality insured? 


In addition to competent laboratory control 
* at each evaporating plant, a central labora- 
tory is maintained to check daily samples re- 
ceived from all plants. No matter where or 
when produced, all Carnation Milk must 
conform to one high standard of quality. 


Carnation Milk 


“FROM CONTENTED COWS” 








The 1941 American Home Economics 


Association Convention 


By Gladys Branegan, President of the Association 


NY home economist who is unwilling to pay the price of 

keeping up-to-date is in the wrong line of work, as 
there is probably no other field of knowledge where changes 
are more frequent and far reaching. There are many ways 
of keeping up-to-date but none more pleasant and profitable 
than attending the annual meeting of our own professional 
organization, the American Home Economics Association. 
We now use the term “professional organization” with 
justification and pride since our Association has adopted 
the requirement of a degree in home economics or related 
fields as a prerequisite for membership. 

Chicago is an ideal Convention city with its central loca- 
tion, adequate hotel accommodations for meetings and com- 
fortable living, experienced hostesses and innumerable at- 
tractions for individual or conducted excursions. 

At least 2500 home economists will register at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago on June 22 to 23 for our thirty-fourth 
annual meeting to not only attend sessions of the divisions 
and departments representing their particular interests but 
also to enjoy the general sessions and to participate in the 
council and business meetings. At these meetings which are 
open to all, problems of vital importance to the growth and 
development of the field of home economics as a whole will 
be discussed. 

During our professional life time home economics has 
been so definitely on the “up and up” that it has been 
natural to assume that the interests we represent are en- 
titled to special consideration. Our present standing has not 
been achieved by accident, but through the vision, toresight 
and hard work of the pioneers in home economics and it 
is our responsibility to meet and work out ways and mean, 
for home economists to contribute their share in the solu- 
tion of current problems of human welfare and defense. 

A friendly democratic spirit always characterizes the 


American Home Economics Association conventions an. 


neither time nor energy is wasted in undue ceremony or 
politics. Something of interest is planned for every minute 
and one often wishes one were at least twins if not quintup- 
lets. Certain half days are set aside for divisional meetings 
and others for departmental meetings. Some find it difficult 
to choose which holds the most interest for them. For- 
tunately there has been a tendency within recent years for 
two or three divisions or departments to combine for at 
least one program. ‘This simplifies the problem. 

One of the unparalleled privileges of such a convention 
is the opportunity to hear and meet many leaders in home 
economics and related fields. Last year’s program listed 
over two hundred names, most of them well known to up 
and coming home economists. 

Our Association needs an ever increasing supply of new 
leadership, so these meetings offer a definite challenge to 
younger workers in this field. The normal course for young 
home economists is to work up through local and _ state 
associations to the national committees and officers. How- 
ever, individual members attending the National meeting 
should make themselves known by contributions to discus- 
sions and through personal contacts at meetings and at the 
various social events, which form an important part of the 
conventions. 

Why not make your reservation at the Stevens Hotel 
at once and start planning with some of your home eco- 
nomics friends for the trip by car, bus, boat, train or plane? 
Don’t hesitate to go even though no one else is going from 
your immediate locality. I predict that you will meet more 
people and make more new friends if you do go alone. It 
may take a little courage at first but you will be surprised at 
how well it works out. I speak from experience as three 
years ago I started on a year’s trip around the world by 
inyself and had a better time and learned more than most 


of the people who were members of parties. 





Benefit teas have become 80 
popular as a method of obtain- 
ing contributions for a worthy 
cause, be it aid to Britain, home 
relief or a new church carpet 
that they are now being called 
“galloping teas.” 

The setting for this one is in 
true patriotic spirit with stars on 
the crepe paper cloth and in the 
crown of each square of tomate 
aspic bordering the mound of 
diced potato salad, With the salad 
go buttered slices of enriched 
white or whole-wheat bread and 
a piping hot “cup of cheer.” 

Ask your friends to bring their 
knitting and suggest that eae 
guest give a benefit tea of her 
own to keep the ball rolling. 
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The charm of Chicago is reflected in the 
smooth flow of life on the famous boule- 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 


hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 
ROOMS WITH BATH trom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH  «rom$1.50 


HOTEL 


AUDITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 


MICHIGAN AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO 











THE BEST IN HOME ECONOMICS 


...and published by Barrows 
#1. SETTING YOUR TABLE, Its Art, Etiquette 


And Service 
By Helen Sprackling J//ustrated School price $2.00 
. THE WAY WE WASH OUR CLOTHES—a 
guide to laundering. Late June 
By Eleanor Ahern = ///ustrated | School price $1.60 


3 RECIPES AND MENUS FOR FIFTY—com 
plete quantity cookery 
By Smith & Stoddard School price $2.00 
LET’S MAKE A GIFT—scores of useful things 
to sew 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears School price $1.00 
FOOD BUYING AND OUR MARKETS—ior 
marketing classes. 1940 ed 
By Monroe, Kyrk, Stone School price $2.40 
. HOME DECORATION WITH FABRIC AND 
THREAD—for sewing classes 
By Kuth Wyeth Spears School price $2.00 


PLEASE VISIT BARROWS BOOTH 
NO. 108 AT THE CONVENTION 


Steeeeeesesesesesenee Mail COUPON TO seeeeeeeseessseescess 
M. BARROWS & COL ING. 
286 Vifth Avenue, New York 


, 
Please find remittance enclosed, for which send the fo books, 
checked by item number Lo understand | may return for refund if un 
Satisfactory 


l 
Name 


Address 





behind this seal 
of quality 
| = 


stands 
the prestige of one of 


America's greatest 
scientific 
laboratories... 


Merchandise bearing the Seal of 
Quality is doubly guaranteed for maintained 
quality standards...by the manufacturer and 
by the United States Testing Company, Inc. 


To receive the seal, the merchandise must meet 
our scientific standards of quality as revealed by 
test. To merit holding the seal, the merchandise 
must maintain its original standards of quality 
...and is constantly policed and check-tested. 


The Seal of Quality is your assurance of safety 
in buying. 


The following products have been Certified for maintained quality 

standards and have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 
*“*Bemberg'"’"—Weven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics 

Bijou Hosiery 

Bry-Tested Linings 


American Bemberg Corp 
Blue Line Hosiery Mills, tne 
Brybro Fabrics Corp 
Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Manufacturing Co 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering Delaware Floor Products, Ine 
Rubber Gloss Wax Franklin Research Company 
Miles Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes Miles Shoes, tne 
Girls’ Gym Suits E. R. Moore Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics North American Rayon Corporation 
Fiberglas Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbill Oil Motor Oil 
Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner 
Beautyrest Mattresses 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics 


Radbill Oi! Company 
Simmons Company 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA © GREENSBORO. =)» WOONSOCKET CHICAGO 











MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED! 


Writers and Home Economists: You are in- 
vited to submit mew manuscripts on any sub- 
ject relating to homemaking to the School of 
Domestic Arts and Science Press, a new de- 
partment being created to publish books and 
booklets useful to the general public. The 
school wishes to purchase manuscripts of merit 
on subjects of interest to the American woman. 
The material must be new, bright and popular 
in treatment. Information on interiors, house- 
keeping methods, cooking, personal charm and 
beauty, home nursing, decoration, entertaining 
and similar subjects will be welcome. Manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by return postage 
and we cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 





WRITERS INTERESTED IN STAFF 
POSITIONS ARE INVITED TO 
SEND APPLICATION WITH FULL 
INFORMATION ON BACKGROUND 
AND EXPERIENCE PLUS SAM- 
PLES OF WORK. 





Address all manuscripts or correspondence on 
above to Bonnie Evans, School of Domestic 
Arts and Science, 350 Belden Avenue, Chicago, 
Ilinois. 





SPECIAL 4-WEEK SUMMER 
SESSION—Beginning July 14 
—Practical courses in Cookery 
and Catering; Meal Planning 
and Meal Service; Clothing 
and Decoration; Home and 
Tea Room Management. Fall 
term starts September 29. 
Send for our catalog. 


Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Director 











SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCE) 


350 BELDEN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








DRAPING AND DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
by 
Mary Evans 
Price $2.00 
EDWARDS BROTHERS 
Ann Arbor Michigan 








UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


By DR. HELEN SHACTER 
Mental hygiene book for high school 
students, gives helpful insight as to in- 
dividual capacities and _ characteristics. 
Ideal unit for your Personality Discussion 
Groups. 48c, 


Bi ingt 
MCKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT® er invter 
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Closing the Home Economics Department 
for the Summer 


HE home economics department must be made ready for closing before the 

year's work has been satisfactorily completed. Regardless of how certain a 
teacher is of returning she should leave the department so that anyone assuming 
the responsibility of the program would have no difficulty in getting it ready for 
occupancy, understanding records and files, and finding equipment, furnishings, 
furniture, and storage space well cared for. How would you like to find a de- 
partment when you enter it in the fall? This would seem to be the standard to 
apply in getting records, rooms, equipment, furniture, and furnishings ready for 
summer closing. 

Many of the problems involved in closing a department for the year will 
furnish girls with excellent learning experiences such as cleaning and storing 
equipment, cleaning utensils, cleaning and oiling machines, laundering curtains, 
etc. The following may help in thinking through the many activities to be 
undertaken: 

REcoRDS 

1. Has the inventory been brought up to date and has it been checked? 

2. Have you sent a copy of the Annual Report to the Parish Superintendent, to 
the Home Economics Division, and is a copy on file in the department? 
Have you sent a record of the best home project to the Home Economics 
Division ? 

Have you left a list of the home projects that were carried to completion by 
members of the different classes? 
Have you left a complete record of the activities of the Junior Homemakers’ 
Club for the year? 
Have you left suggestions for equipment that is needed? 
Have you left suggestions for books that should be added to the library? 
Have you left a list of improvements made through the efforts of the de- 
partment? Through the School Board’s cooperation? 

CARING FOR THE DEPARTMENT 

1. Have sewing machines been cleaned, waxed, and oiled? 

2. Have sewing tables, chairs, teacher’s desk, diningroom table, and other plain 

pieces of furniture been cleaned and waxed? 

Have upholstered pieces of furniture been thoroughly cleaned and covered 

with paper for protection? 

Have draperies and curtains been properly cleaned, wrapped in brown paper 

or packed in drawers or lockers, and information left as to which room they 

belong? 

Have rugs been cleaned and properly treated? Linoleum rugs should be 

varnished or waxed; woolen rugs cleaned and treated to prevent moths. 

Have pieces of pottery been properly cleaned and stored in a safe place? 

Have linens and dish towels been properly laundered and stored in a sate 

place? 

Have silverware, glassware, and china been properly cared for? 

Have stoves been thoroughly cleaned, dried, and oiled? 

Have the sink and garbage can been thoroughly cleaned and dried? 

Have utensils been thoroughly cleaned, giving special care to utensils that 

will rust? 

Has the electric retrigerator been defrosted, washed out with soda, trays 

emptied, and door left ajar; or, has the ice box been thoroughly cleaned, all 

food disposed of, and door left ajar? 
13. Have all perishable supplies been disposed of? 
14. Has all storage space been left clean and orderly? 
15. Have shades been drawn to protect the department? 
Note: This special care should not prevent the use of the department by the 


home-economics teacher and groups during the summer prograin. 


Reprinted from the Louisiana Home Economics Newsletter by courtesy of Clyde Mo ley, 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education, 
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Burroughs 


COMBINATION CASH REGISTER 


Combines protective features 
of a modern cash register with 
advantages of a fast, practical 
adding machine. Priced so low 
any business can afford one... 
a few cents a day pays for it. 


Widerangeof styles and colors. 


Write today for descriptive booklet, prices and 
terms on Burroughs Combination Cash Registers, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6048 Second Avenve, Detroit, Michigan 














An Essential Teaching Aid | 
in CHILD CARE CLASSES 





For 
The xi re q Actual 
Demonstra- ‘ Practice 
tion 4 he Sen 
of 
Bathing 


Swabbing 





Dressing 
Hygienic Care 
Powdering Making Clothes 


Feeding Laundering 


The CHASE BABY 


Used for twenty-five years in schools, hospitals 
and Maternity Centers for demonstrating all details 
in the care of children. Built for years of hard 
wear, the Chase Baby should be standard equip- 
ment in your Child Care Classes. 





For complete information write to 


M. J. CHASE, 24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. |. 





ENROLL NOW FOR 1941-42 


my TRADE MARK 


ATION 


PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 
For twenty-six years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co-op- 
eration of several of the leading manufacturers 


in the United States. 


While there is no charge to teachers for this 
Service, it is necessary that they enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. Please use coupon below giving your 
1941-42 school address if you wish to receive 
an enrollment for the Service next year. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Freeport New York 
Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 


Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like 


receive enrollment card for year 1941-42. 


MAMET soe 90k) 5 wae ene leia 99 bib 0 ase 0 OE 


Please Write Plainly 
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* News Notes x 


The summer meeting of the De- 
partment of Home Economics of the 
National 
hold its initial session at P. A. Collins 
Hall, Teachers College, 
Massachusetts, on Monday afternoon, 
June 30th at 3:15 P. M. Following a 
talk by Helen S. Mitchell on the de 


velopment of 


Education Association will 


Boston, 


nutrition programs in 
light of the present emergency, there 
will be a discussion and a_ business 
meeting presided over by Clara Lee 
Cone, president of the Department. 
At 4:30 there will be a tea at the 
College Club given by the Home Eco- 
Department of the Boston 


Public Schools. 


nomics 


Tuesday will be devoted to a session 
on democracy and a dinner meeting 
at the Parker House in the evening. 

The third session, which will be held 
Wednesday 


ing with the Department of Vocational 


afternoon in joint meet- 


Education, has for its topic, “What 
Lies Ahead for Vocational Education 
as a Result of the 


Present Emer 


gency ?” 

Headquarters will be at the Parker 
House. Members arriving on Sunday 
are invited to be guests of the Gar- 
land School of 


buffet summer at 6 P.M. Reservations 


Homemaking for a 


for the supper, the tea and the dinner 
meeting should be made with Miss 
Katherine Baker, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, 72 Lincoln Street, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 


xk & 


Miss Sarah Gibson Blanding, nation- 
ally known college administrator, now 
Dean of Women and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Uni 
versity of Kentucky, has been appointed 
Director of the New York State Col 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. 

Miss Blanding succeeds Miss Flora 
Rose who retired as director on Octo- 
ver 15 last. Serving as acting dire¢ 
tor since Miss Rose’s retirement, Miss 
Mary Henry will resume her duties as 
issistant director when Miss Blanding 
ssumes her office in July. 

National Associ 
ition of Deans of Women during 1939 
41, Miss Blanding is widely known in 
ollege administrative circles. Born in 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1898, she at 
tended the Arnold College of Physical 


President of the 


Education in’ New Haven and sub 


sequently the University of Kentucky 
degree ot 


where she received the 


Bachelor of Arts in 1923. During 
1925-26 she attended the Graduate 
School of Columbia University and was 
awarded the degree of Master of Arts 
in Public Law, with a major in per- 
sonnel. In 1929-30 she studied Polit- 
ical Science, Public Law and Economics 
at the London School of Economics. 
Miss Blanding served as instructor 
in Physical Educatien at the University 
ot Kentucky from 1919 to 1923 while 
working tor her B.A. degree in Polit- 
ical Science and Social Philosophy. In 
1923 she Acting Dean of 
Women at that institution. In 1925 
she was promoted to Dean of Women 
Political 


She has held both positions 


became 


and assistant professor of 
Science. 
continuously since that time, receiving 
the title of associate professor of polit- 
ical science in 1937. 

The newly appointed director is a 
member of the American Association of 
University Professors, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, National 
Association of Deans of Women, Na- 
tional Education Association, American 
Political and 


Sciences, Board of ‘Trustees of the 


Academy — of Social 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
and the Executive Board of the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations. She is also a National Board 
member and chairman of the Personnel 
Committee of the Southern Regional 
Council of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 
xk * 


A new organization known as_ the 
Woman’s Service Center will be opened 
at 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
in the early fall, under the direction of 
Jane ‘Tiffany Wagner, former director 
of the Home Economics Department of 
Servel, Inc. 

This Center, which is planned to 
meet the need for a more intelligent co 
operation and understanding between 
consumer and manufacturer, will in 
clude a broadcasting studio, consulting 
offices for consumers and manufac 
turers, laboratories for product testing, 
units for homemaking instruction and a 


“home of new ideas” containing the lat 
est developments in all phases of home 
making, 

Activities of the Center will be di 
vided into seven units, each of which 
will be in charge of an advisor o1 
assistant who is an expert in her pat 
ticular field. ‘The units are classified: 
Kitchen Planning and Home Equip 
ment; Home Planning; Fashions and 
Clothing; Food and Nutrition; Cul 


Dates To Remember 


June 18 to 25—National 4-H Club 
Camp, Washington, D. C. 

June 22 to 27—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

June 29 to July 3—National Educa- 
tion Association Convention, Parker 
House, Boston. 

November 6 to 8—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Commodore Ho- 
tel, New York City. Theme—School 
Lunchrooms and National Defense. 
Local Chairman—Grace Helene 
Miller, Board of Education, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tural Advancement; Demonstration 
Units; Radio. 

In the Cultural Advancement unit, 
for example, will be found a music 
room, dancing studio, art gallery and 
library. 

The Demonstration units will  in- 
clude a budget bureau, beauty and per- 
sonality salon, educational advance- 
ment booth, photographers nook (for 
amateur photography), nursery, class 
corner and party center. 

On the top floor of the Center there 
will be a laundry clinic, a model base- 
ment and recreation room, a child’s play 
and equipment room and a_ theatre, 
where sales meetings can be held dur- 
ing conventions in the Chicago area. 

The Fashions and Clothing unit, in 
addition to staging fashion shows 
throughout the year, will give pattern 
instruction, art needlework and _milli- 
nery instruction and lessons on the use 
of the sewing machine. 

The Food Kitchen will 


conduct experimental work on foods, 


Research 


vive food demonstrations for the daily 
radio programs, supervise the model 
kitchens in the Center and prepare food 
copy. 

In “The Home of New Ideas” will 
be found a completely equipped living 
model kitchen 


Here such 


room, dining room, 
child’s bedroom, bath, ete. 
topics will be discussed as interior dec- 
orating, table setting, floor coverings, 
lighting, furnishings, household linens, 
silverwear and bathroom equipment. 
The Consulting Service tor manu 
facturers will, in addition to the active 
ties already outlined, furnish manuta 
turers with detailed reports and recom 
mendations on their products; plan oF 
ganizational functions; plan and pre 


pare literature supplying the woman 
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FOR EVERY 
HOME ECONOMIST 


whether you are a 
seasoned teacher or 
have just entered 
the field of Home 


Economics, you wili 





welcome a copy of 





THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 
Compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 


As a supplement to the regular laboratory man- 
ual, you will find it most helpful in preparing 
interesting demonstration material when classes 
re-open in the fall. 

And during the summer vacation months you 
will be able to enjoy serving the many delicious 
hot weather dishes suggested in the various 
chapters of this unusual Cook Book, 

BUY ONE FOR YOURSELF. . 

CIVE ONE TO A FRIEND. Price $2.50 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 


715 N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















From the WOMANS PRESS ..... 
PARTIES FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Eighteen gay and complete party programs for 
yung Americans everywhere—in_ school, at 
home, in church and community groups... .$1.00 


THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


A source book on the festivals and folkways of 
35 nationalities, including American, with an 
interpretation of cultural backgrounds..... $3.00 


600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 








A FASHION SHOW? 


Of course you, too, are planning to have 
at least one fashion show or play this 
spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 


You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 


THE SUZANNE SHOP ...........$1.00 
PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN 

10 MIXED FASHION SONGS 





10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 
(Without Music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN 

OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? 

A STUDY OF COLOR ...... 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES 
BLOND AND BRUNETTE ... 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS 
MODES OF DRESS 





Order From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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| viewpoint; and, in general, present sales 
angles and sales approaches for women. 
x © ® 

If you have not yet decided how to 
spend your summer vacation, or that 
part of it devoted to professional im- 
provement, one of the following an- 
nouncements may help you to decide. 

The University of Texas is offering 
a six-weeks course planned to train 
home economics students for govern- 
ment posts in the field of home nursery 
Students will 
furniture 


and farm improvement. 
study low-cost foods and 
making in university laboratories and 
will visit related projects throughout 
the state. 

The University of Brazil is offering 
an educational field trip this summer 
under the direction of Dr. Leora James 
Sheridan, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; 
one party to leave New York June 20 
and return August 25 and another sec- 
tion to leave July 3 and return Septem- 
ber 8. This trip is intended to give 

| American teachers a first hand knowl- 
| edge of Brazilian culture, to aid those 
working on research projects and to 
| provide opportunity for summer study 
and travel with credit. Dr. Sheridan 


has taught home economics in Brazil 


for many years and is now specialist in 
| secondary education in Latin America, 
U. S. Department of Education. 

The School of Education at New 
York University is offering two three- 
weeks courses on cosmetic hygiene and 

| the teaching of cosmetic hygiene (July 
1 to August 8). Both 
planned to meet the needs of teachers 


courses are 
| carrying on programs of good groom- 
| ing in high schools or colleges. Both 
will be given by Florence E. Wall who 

| will furnish full details on request. 
The United States Testing Company, 
Inc. will again conduct a consumer 
Textile Testing Course at their labora- 
tories in the Hoboken office, New Jer- 
sey. This year’s class, as arranged by 
Miss Rajean Codish in charge of the 
Consumer Service Division, will meet 
July 14-25, 
Sunday, during the company’s regular 
business hours from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
There is no charge for the course, but 
their 


excluding Saturday and 


students are expected to meet 
own living expenses and transportation 
expenditures. The group is limited to 
twenty students, in order that they may 
have the advantage of individual in- 
struction and the opportunity to work 
with actual testing equipment. If inter- 
ested, mail your application immediate 
ly to Miss Codish. 


| 





BOOK NEWS FOR 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


SHELTER FOR LIVING — By 
ERNEST PICKERING, University of 
Illinois—A new book on home build- 
ing giving consideration to the im- 
portant social, economic and family- 
activity influences on domestic ar- 
chitecture. Text and illustrations are 
presented as a means of teaching basic 
principles which may be applied to the 
design of various kinds of habitations. 
Ready in July. Probable price $3.75 











Se cond Edi- 
FOWLER, 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 
tion. By SINA FAYE 
Butler University, and BESSIE 
BROOKS WEST, Kansas State Col- 
lege—All steps in the planning and 
preparing of a meal for a group larg- 
er than a family group. Suggested 
menus, amounts of food to purchase, 
amounts to prepare, responsibilities of 
organization, preparation and service. 
Modern scientific methods of cook- 
ery have been followed in the sug- 
gested preparation. Ready in Sep- 
tember. Probable price $3.00 








FOOD PREPARATION RECIPES 
—Second Edition—By the late ALICE 
M. CHILD, and KATHRYN B. 
NILES—An improved and almost en- 
tirely new set of recipe cards. Addi- 
tional recipes appearing on the re- 
verse side of the cards add to the 
total number of recipes without in- 
creasing the number of cards. These 
cards include basic recipes for the 
dishes most commonly used in the 
meals of the day, and also variations 
on these basic recipes Ready in 
September. Probable price $2.50 








MANUAL FOR FOOD PREPARA- 
TION STUDY—Second Edition. By 
FLORANCE B. KING, University of 
Vermont, and MARY E. KIRK 
PATRICK, University of Maryland 

A well-revised edition of this work 
book in the science of food prepara- 
tion. It assembles and develops ex- 
perimental studies of the different 
foodstuffs and foods, so that  theit 
composition and physical and chem 
ical properties may be known before 
they are combined into recipes. Ready 
in September, Probable price $1.75 








FUNDAMENTALS OF TEXTILES 
Second Edition. By EDA A 
JACOBSEN, University of Illinois, 
and HELEN’ E. McCULLOUGH, 
Oregon State College—Material for 
a thorough course in textiles. Covers 
fundamental principles from raw ma 
terials through construction, identif 
cation, analysis, choice, use and care 
of fabrics. In this second edition the 
material has been completely reat 
ranged and a number of new units 
have been added. Ready in June. 
Probable price $1.50 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 








440 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Two For the Money 


By Eleanor Gale Car- 
roll 
Doubleday, Doran & 


Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 198 


Two can’t live as cheap- 
ly as one but two can live 
a lot longer if they study 
all sides of the 
problem early in marriage 


money 


and arrive at such sensi- 
ble solutions as this amus- 
ing but logical book sug- 
gests. 


The 


siders marriage as a busi- 


first chapter con- 


ness; the second  estab- 
lishes the fact that women 
spend the money and the 
third promotes a little self 
analysis. Then follow 

warnings, pointers and plans with the 
final emphasis on “a penny saved” and 


“your family, inc.” 


PracticAL Home DecoratinG by 
Eleanor Lee, published by The House 
of Little Books, New York City. Price 
$1.00. Eleanor Lee, who is in charge 
of sewing and interior decoration for 
the Singer Sewing Machine Center, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, approaches 
the problem of home decoration with 
experience and an understanding of the 
problems most people meet in making 
In this sixty-two 
page volume, Miss Lee covers the back- 


their homes livable. 


ground, furniture and accessories of 
the average home with hints on /ricks 


of the trade and what goes with what. 


A House for the Week Ends 
By Virginia Kirkus 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $2.50 Pp. 252 


Finding the right house was just the 
beginning for this author and her hus- 
band who wanted a place of their own 
in the country. Next came a four-year 
plan for making the old neglected house 
This 


called first for plumbing, painting and 


into a livable week-end retreat. 
floor scraping; then grading, terracing 
and shrub planting and finally finishing 


touches beyond the necessities of com- 


232 








Courtesy Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


fort. 
projects and a good many more—all 


How to accomplish all of these 


with itemized accounts of expenditures 
and suggestions for short cuts and sav- 
ings—is explained in a lively, hard- 
headed, warm-hearted style. There are 
also chapters on Guests, Pets and 
Pests, The Costs of a Double Life and 
The Week-ender’s Calendar. In short, 
here is a complete handbook for the 
house hunter or for anyone who owns, 
plans to buy or merely dreams of a 
house for the week ends. 


How to Buy or Build Your Home 
Wisely 
By Roland K. Abercrombie 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 156 


A great deal of practical information 


and many important pointers make 
this book an exceptionally valuable ref- 
The main divisions 
are: Choosing and Investigating, Costs 
and Values, Buying the Home, Build- 


ing and Protecting the Home. Separate 


erence and guide. 


chapters cover in detail such subjects 
as: Estimated Construction Costs and 
Financing the Purchase of a Home. 
There is also a chapter on Homestead 
Exemption Laws and another on Pro- 
tecting a Home With Insurance. This 
book is written simply enough for use 
in a secondary school and is compre- 


hensive enough for use in a college. 


ool: 





The 
Dom 
and 


\pecia 


Entertaining Is Fun 
By Dorothy Draper 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York 
Price $2.79 Pp. 249 


Reading this book may not make 
you a popular hostess over night but 





it will help you to entertain more easily Re 
, . aimee , ractic 
and to enjoy your own parties. It starts leareer 







off on the premise that you don’t need 
“a lot of money, a big house, a staff 
of well trained servants or expensive, 
elaborate food” to entertain success- 


featur 
Course 


fully. What you do need is “you,” 
f F ote sie Cooker 
some clever touches which give your Meal F 
home a party feeling, friendly guests Clothin 
who come prepared to enjoy them-j Home 
selves, plenty of delicious food, attrac- Se 
tively presented and some element of 
unexpectedness.” This is neither agWhy not 
; this sumi 
cookbook nor a book on etiquette, but Bysctions 





a combination of both with a fine phil- 





osophy of living. MR 
A Cook Book of Leftovers .* 
] . ( 
By Clare Newman and Bell Wiley § picago 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $2.00 Pp. 421 — 
Once upon a time there was a young PR. 
boy who announced at a “company § DAY A 
dinner,” “You know, we'll have fun PRO] 
tomorrow ‘cause Mother will make 9 ome Eco: 
>. te (3. yrs.) 
soup out of all the leftovers.” That tion (2 ; 
looking forward to the use of leftovers 
is the keynote to this professional vol- 
: si ae h Schoc 
ume on making yesterday’s dinner the §,,; neem 


tempting meal of tomorrow. ‘The 
recipes are interesting in their own 
right, not as disguises. 

In general this cook book bears out 
the authors’ introductory statement 
that leftover cookery is the most crea- 
kind and the most 


economical in terms of money, fuel and 








tive of cooking 


time. 


Carving the Easy Way 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 130 


Carving the Easy Way is a complete 
handbook and guide on the carving of 
meats, fish, poultry and game with 
illustrated instructions on the selection 
and care of carving tools and equip- 
ment plus much helpful information 09 
preparation and serving of all meats— 
their garnishes and accompaniments. 

Mrs. Wallace is nationally know® 
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as homemaking editor of Woman's 
World and author of the Woman's 


W orld Cook Book. 


Hutchinson’s Food and the 

Principles of Dietetics 

Revised by Mottram & Graham 

Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore 

Price $6.75 Pp. 648 

The editors of this ninth edition have 
left the author’s introduction un- 
touched, but from that point on have 
radically reconstructed the book—con- 
densing here, expanding there and en- 
tirely rewriting the chapters on feeding 
in infancy, childhood and disease. In 
its new form, this better 
adapted to meet the needs of its con- 
stant advocates and to consultation by 


book is 


a wide range of readers. 


Nutrition and The War 

By Dr. Geoffrey Bourne 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $1.00 Pp. 126 

Geoffrey Bourne wrote this little 
book that it might sell at a price which 
would enable it to reach the greatest 
number of people... He wanted to give 
to the average housewife practical in- 
formation about food that would be 


most valuable in the present emergency. 


The first chapters are mainly a general 
summary of nutrition knowledge with 


| a discussion of some possible nutritional 


| repercussions of the war. 


The final 


| chapter, really half of the book, lists 


the nature and composition of common 


foodstuffs in England. 


| Homemaking Education in the 


High School 
By Maude Williamson and Mary 
S. Lyle 

D. Appleton-Century Co., N. Y. 

Price $3.00 (probably). Pp. 446 

The revised edition (June 1, 1941) 
of this well known book has the same 
title, purpose, organization and_ style 
as the 1934 publication. There, how- 
ever, the likeness ends. Seldom are 
texts so thoroughly rewritten. 

In revising their book, the authors 
have taken advantage of the many 
recent studies on adolescents and learn- 
ing and have even been able to utilize 
this year’s publications on family life 
education to document their statements. 
The present chapters on learning and 


on philosophy present a brief, historical 





résumé of the various conflicts 


and developments in educational 
concepts. Clearly a genuine effort has 
been made to give the young reader a 


sense of an evolving philosophy, of on 














New Progressive 
Work-Activity Leader 
in Consumer Education 


CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS 
WORK BOOK 


By Ada Kennedy and Cora Vaughn 
Authors of the famous text 


“CONSUMER ECONOMICS” 


ONSUMER ECONOMICS WORK- 

BOOK is a book of suggestions, 
questions, statistics and general comment 
of great variety and scope, prepared to 
develop in the student a thinking interest 
in the subject. It is intended to be used 
by the student to supplement the text- 
book “Consumer Economics.”” Space is 
provided for the student to write in an- 
Swers to questions. For convenience, 
pages are perforated for removal if the 
instructor wishes; however, every effort 
was made to give the student an attract- 
ive book, worth taking care of. It is 
handy, size 814 x 11, and the pages open 
flat. The paper will take either pen or 
pencil. Illustrated with drawings, photo- 
graphs, graphs, charts, and many simple 
tabular forms. 


The price is so low that your 
students can afford to use it. 


Single copy 76 cents 
Less in quantities. 


THE TABLE GRACES 


SETTING, SERVICE, MANNERS 
By Beth Bailey McLean 


ge book contains suggestions on the 
_ Selection of dining room equipment, 
china, glass, silverware, linen and furni- 
ture; the arrangement and setting of the 
table, the use of a serving table, and the 
serving of the meal. It also discusses 
from a sane and sound viewpoint, the art 
of graceful entertaining on special oc- 
casions. Written in Beth Bailey Mc- 
Lean’s easy, clear, and understandable 
style, it presents the simple, reasonable 
rules of table setting and serving based 
on a sound study of meal-time problems. 
It is an abridgment with slight revisions 
of material including illustrations, taken 
from the author’s “Meal Planning and 
Table Service.” 


Single copy only 80 cents 
Ask for Special 
Descriptive Circulars 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 

















INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 

Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 

Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafeteria 
and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 


Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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Be A Glamour Girl 


Choose the right colors in your 
spring wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set, Paper $1.50 
Color Analysis Set, Cloth $3.00 


WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? 
In this set you will find THREE 
helps in answering this question: 


FIRST: 


A set of 38 colored collars of durable art 
paper or cloth, large size, 12x18, with eyelets 
and ties, to test becomingness of colors on 
These 38 colors are standard 
gradations of the color wheel, not colors 
that change with each season. 


each _ girl. 


SECOND: 


A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE types 
of blondes, 
haired types, so you may find JUST where 
you belong. 


THIRD: 


A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the most 
becoming colors that each type can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS 
SET TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, 
and see what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


brunettes, 


going progress in experimental educa- 
tion. An and_ up-to-date 
choice of readings is suggested for the 
more thorough treatment which such 
modern concepts demand. 

The volume is written 
language and in an informal, chatty 
style. Careful discrimination in the 
choice of concrete teaching illustrations 
has permitted sufficient space for each 
example to be described in the com- 
plete and convincing detail so appre- 
ciated by a beginning student teacher. 
Problems that be encountered 
later “in the field” are also developed 
with appealing reports of real teach- 
ers. One section of the book is devoted 
to a portfolio of some thirty photo- 
graphs which further serve to illustrate 
significant activities and settings. As 
an introduction to the truly challeng- 
ing work which lies ahead, this book 
offers profit and enjoyment to the stu- 
it 


extensive 


in simple 


will 


dent teacher for whom was 
pared. 


and gray- ae , nr : 
tod Letitia Walsh, The Stout Institute 


titians, 
* Know Your Community 4s a 
Basis for Understanding the Schools’ 
Problems, h een issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education as a part of the 
Know Your School series. This thirty- 
five page leaflet (Bulletin No. 57) 10c. 

The author, Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant U. S$. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion says, “Individual participation in 
should — begin 





our defense program 





where most of the work lies—in the 





CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
By HAZEL T, CRAIG 


An ideal brochure at this time when your gradu- 
ates are planning their future activities.—In Five 


Parts. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL 


Avenue 


168 Fourth 


HOME 


community. Instead of flocking to new 
national clubs founded overnight, sin- 
cere persons may find much to learn 
about and help with in defense in their 
own home community. 

“Even if no army cantonment or de- 


ECONOMICS 


New York City | fense boom industry has been located 





in a community it still has a large role 


’ 








MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 


Placement Bureau 
332 Bulkley Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Home Economics Instructor: B.S. Degree; 
3 years’ experience. Open for appoint- 
ment, mid-western states. Would also 
consider management of school lunch- 


to play in defense efforts,” points out 
Dr. Goodykoontz. “As the 
economy evolves, all communities should 
be geared to make adaptations. Com- 
munity preparedness can not take place 
overnight. It is the product of careful 
study and inquiry over a long period by 


defense 


























room. oe ” 
many citizens. 
TEACHERS New openings are being created for teachers by changing 
ACENCY conditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to 
experienced Soneess 9 A eB —- 
openings, too, for s an nistrators. e 
CHICAGO serve y the interests of both executives and 
Our Service isteachers, Early registration is an advantage, (N.A.T.A.) 
Nationwide 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Vocational Home at U G ip E S Excellent college positions in- 
Economics teachers eluding department headships 


salaries. 





especially are in great 
demand at 


excellent 


for teachers with higher de- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E, Jackson Bivd., Chicago, i. | 8*°°* Also very fine city and 
Member N.A.T.A. 


suburban openings. 
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HARRINON 


JUST OFF MICHIGAN BLVD. 








pre- | 











ON HARRISON ST. 


Xf 


Built for you average business men 
and families. No expensive frills but 
everything for your comfort in an 
ideal downtown location. You get a 
smartly furnished room with circulat- 
ing ice-water, tub or showerbath and 
FREE RADIO. You sleep soundly ona 
soft, Beauty-Rest Mattress. And talk 
about convenience . . . you can even 
step into your garage from the hotel 
lobby. 

















* 
Andrew C. Weisburg, President 


Edward W. Jacks, Manager 








Under Same Management as 


Los Altos Apt. Hotel, 
Los Angeles 








SINGLE ROOM FROM 52% 





inh Gib 





DOUBLE ROOM FROM $3" 


——<<— 


FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers i 
the shortest reading time, the high 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 

year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited ty 
Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 
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GET VITAMIN B, 
AS NATURE PROVIDES IT 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


HUGHES PRINTING © 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 
























[OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
JUN 20 194} 
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Pe A MID-YEAR GREETING 
TO ALL HOME ECONOMISTS 








For nineteen years this magazine has served the home economics field 


and that field alone: 


We have watched education for homemaking develop from the narrow 
confines of domestic science. And we feel that in some small way we 


have contributed to that progress. 


Today we see in the field of home economics an ever-increasing oppor- 
tunity for service. America needs good homes, for a democracy is no 


stronger than its weakest home. 





Therefore, in the months to come these homes must be strengthened 


against the impact of warring forces through the development of more 


This, as we see it, is your job and to this end we hope to contribute by 
keeping you informed on changing world conditions as they affect the 


individual, the family and the community. 


Practical Home Economics 
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CARNATION COMPANY 
Dept. 702-S 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


copies of “Your 





Please send me 
Visit to Carnation.” 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Educational Bureau, Dept. C641 
350 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Please register my name for the free 
material to be distributed at the Home 
Economics Convention in Chicago. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 
Research Dept. PHE-6 

919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me a free copy of your 
folder “Educational Films for Con- 
sumer Groups” and booking form. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BAKING 

Department of Nutrition 

10 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York City 


Please send me further information 
about Enriched Bread. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
Lakeland 
Florida 


Please send me.your booklet “For the 
Joy of Living.” © 
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AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me classroom material on 
“Meat and the Summer Diet.” 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed is $———for which please 
send me 

1. ( Educational Kit and “Home 
Economics and Rayon,” 50c; 2. () 
“What Is Rayon,” free; 3. 1] “Rayon 
from Forest to Fashion,” and...... 
copies of Student Booklet, 75c; 4. 0 
“Home Economics and Rayon,” 10c; 
5. ( “Important Facts About Spun 
Rayon,” free; 6. () “Important Facts 
About Rayon,” free; [] Combination 
Offer 1 and 3, $1.00. 

A a PES RT ee ee Ee 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 

Rayon Division 

Empire State Building, N. Y. C. 

Please send me items checked: 

[] Rayon Today (16-page booklet an- 
swering questions on rayon). 

(] What You Should Know about 
Rayon Yarn (20-page booklet). 

(J Wall Chart on Making of Rayon. 

(] Information about Fashion’s Fa- 
vorite (motion picture in sound). 

(] 19” x 14” cabinet showing mate- 
rials used in making rayon. $2.00. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
COMPANY 

6044 Second Avenue 

Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me illustrated descriptive 
booklet, prices and terms on new Bur- 
roughs Cash Registers. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
COMPANY 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me a copy of your Book- 
let-of Tested’ Recipes and the Chart 
“What Becomes of a DOLE Pineapple 
from Hawaii.” 


VERY year the American Home Economics 

Association holds an annual meeting. This year 
it’s in Chicago from June 22nd through June 27th, 
At that time business firms, federal agencies and pro- 
fessional and service organizations exhibit the educa- 
tional material they have available for home economics 
teachers, home demonstration agents and home econo- 
mists in other fields of work. 

The American Home Economics Association is your 
professional organization. The annual meeting is a 
source of information, inspiration and fun. It is a 
sound professional investment. However, if lack of 
time, money or energy keeps you from attending the 
convention, you may still secure much of the educa- 
tional material offered there by using the coupons on 
these pages, 

Among the exhibitors at the A.H.E.A. annual meet- 
ing with coupons here for your use are: The Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, American Can Company, Kraft 
Cheese, Carnation, Procter & Gamble, Household 
Finance Corporation, Spool Cotton Company, The 
American Viscose Corporation, Barrows and Practi- 
cal Home Economics. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Company will have a 
booklet featuring tested recipes for home economics 
teachers as well as reproductions of their chart “What 
becomes of the Dole Pineapple from Hawaii.” And 
visitors at the convention need never thirst for at the 
Dole Pineapple booth they will be given all the iced 
pineapple juice they can drink. 

Miss Isabel N: Young, the American Can Com- 
pany’s Home Economics Director, reports that Canco’s 
exhibit will feature educational material of particular 
interest to all home economists. She also says that 
visitors who stop at booths 86 and 87 will receive an 
attractive souvenir of the convention. 

The Carnation Company has planned a visual story 
of Irradiated Milk. Copies of “Your Visit to Carna- 
tion” may be secured at their booth or by request 
on the accompanying coupon. 

Another food exhibit at the convention, sponsored 
by Procter & Gamble Company, will show how good 
food is made with Crisco, 

The Household Finance Corporation will empha 
size their visual material. They now have five pictures 
in their film library available for distribution—Mat- 
aging The Family Income, Happily Ever After, What 
Shall I Wear?, Meat for Thought, Meat and Ro 
mance, and Love in the Kitchen. There will also be 
a display of booklets including the new ones o 
stretching the family dollar and George Clark’s cat 
toons on money management for the family. 

The Spool Cotton Back-to-School show window 
will be filled with things which young girls can make 
in a jiffy. Frances Blondin will be there to show you 
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the magic new “Dain-T-Zip”, and it’s rumored that 
Joan Frye may stop traveling long enough to attend 
the convention. 

The American Viscose Corporation will give you 
the opportunity to examine their educational kit and 
other rayon material for which there is a charge. 
They will also have many attractive leaflets for free 
distribution. 

A visit to the Barrows exhibit will bring you up to 
date on the new home economics books. Several of 
these are listed on page 227 of this issue. 

All visitors at the convention are welcome at the 
Practical Home Economics booth where they may 
rest from their peregrinations and examine copies of 
the magazine, home economics plays and the new 
reprint, “Creative Careers in Home Economics.” 

Of course, if you attend the convention you can 
visit the School of Domestic Arts and Sciences in Chi- 
cago, otherwise send for the catalog describing prac- 
tical courses and specialized training. 

Companies not exhibiting at the convention are 
offering new material to help the teacher during the 
first week of school in the fall. Requests for their 
material now will- assure receipt early in September 
or, if you prefer, material may be sent to your home 
address for reference during the summer months, 

This would be a good idea in the case of the 
Manual Arts Press and John Wiley & Sons. A careful 
study of their catalogs describing new home economics 
books will save time in making your fall selection. 

Some of the material offered this month has imme- 
diate value in the classroom. Whether or not you 
' plan to go to the convention, send for the American 
Meat Institute leaflet (Meat and the Summer Diet) 
and check the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
offerings which you can use for review now and 
classes all next year. 

With the subject of enriched bread so pertinent 
to the National Defense Program, you will want to 
send for full information from the American Institute 
of Baking. The booklet, “For the Joy of Living,” 
offered by the Florida Citrus Commission, will also 
be valuable in teaching better nutrition as a part of 
the National Defense Program. 

In addition to the material already mentioned, 
institutional administrators and school lunch directors 
will find of interest the illustrated descriptive booklet 
on the new Burroughs cash register. 

And now that you have been introduced to the 
A.H.E.A. exhibits, be sure to look for more news of 
them and a general report of the convention in the 
July-August issue of Practical Home Economics. 
Better make certain that your copy is forwarded to 
your summer address or let us know where you will 
be so that we may mail.it directly to you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me copies of the American 
Can Company’s educational material 
of particular interest to Home Econo- 
mists. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department P 
Ivorydale, Ohio 


Please send me educational material 
and recipes for the use of Crisco. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me one copy of “Creative Ca- 
reers,” for which I enclose 25c. 
Send me copies (10 or more) for 
which I enclose 20c each. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS 
AND SCIENCE 


Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Director 
350 Belden Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me Catalog P, describing 
your practical courses and specialized 
training, as listed on page 233. 


M. BARROWS & CO., INC. 

286 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send SETTING YOUR TA- 
BLE. $2. (school price) enclosed. Or 
send €C.0.D, 1 

“Wealth of information ... given in 
interesting manner . .. three cheers 


M. J. CHASE 

24 Park Place 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Please send me cemplete information 
on The Chase Baby, as described on 
page 229 of this issue. 


FLORIDA FRUIT CANNERS, Ine. 
Frostproof 
Florida 


Please send me information on your 
new type of label for Canned Citrus. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria 
Illinois 


Please send me your special descrip- 
tive circulars on your Home Econom- 
ics books. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 


Please send me Fall teaching material 
on your various products. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me your catalogue 
describing your new Home Economics 
books (see page 231). 


for this new book...” Helen Robert- 


son, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Size 6” x 9”—Illustrated—228 pages. 


Street 

















Have you asked 


for all the material offered 
by our advertisers on these 


convenient coupons ? 


Coupons may be pasted 
on postal cards and 
sent to each company 
or put in one envelope 


and mailed to 


468 Fourth Avenue 














PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York City 
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1. joan Finds Out. 
One-act play for senior hihechoo hig 
classes. Seven girls 

2. Martha Washington Returns. . 

A one-act play for highschool child d 
ment classes. Seven girls, 

5. Playing the Game. | 
Two-act play on social relations. Five girl, 
four boys. 

6. Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six — 
and three boys. 

8. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 
(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girk, 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day 
Four main characters and models. 

9. This Modern Generation. 


Three acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25 | 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 
One act and three scenes; for homemti 
classes. Five boys and five girls. 


11. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fanci i 


Costume. 


Two short plays for college students. Six & | 


Any number of models. 
12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 
Two-act play for highschool foods and nutri- 
tion classes. Nine girls and extras. 
13. Hollyhocks for You. 
Deals with family relationships. 5 girls, 2 
boys. 
16. A Modern Cinderella. 
6 girls. Based on general home conn 
Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three g 
2 boys. 
18. Diet Saves The Day. 
Two-act play—1! hour 
Characters: Six girls, two boys 
Scene: The clubroom of Stamford High sc 
Penny, Len, Alice and June learn to eat oF 


17 


rectly and improve remarkably between . 


and act Il, 
19. It Pays To Budget. 


A play in two acts for senior girls. Deals in 


entertaining way with advantages of a 

personal budget, Ten characters, & 
20. Fine Points: A Play in Consumer Educ 

tion. 

Planned for college girls interested in a 

selection. Six characters. 


22. Three Girls—One Job. 
A one-act play on good grooming for girls. Five 
characters, a 


Write for Complete List of Plays 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Burroughs 
CASH REGISTERS 


MANY MODELS 
Certifying 
Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing 
Printing 





RED DEVIL'S CAKE 


2 cups pastry flour 2 eggs 
114 teaspoons Arm & 2 squares (2 ounces) 
Hammer or Cow unsweetened 
Brand Baking Soda _ chocolate 
Y% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥ cup butter or other 34 cup sour milk or 
shortening buttermilk 
1 cup sugar 4 cup boiling water 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift three times with 
the baking soda and salt. 


2. Cream the butter until light and lemon colored. Add 
sugar gradually, beating after each addition until 
light and fluffy. 

‘ 3. Slowly add the eggs which have been beaten until 
Also models that combine they are almost as stiff as whipped cream. Gradually 
advantages of an adding add the chocolate which has been melted and cooled. 
machine and cash register. 4. Stir the vanilla into the milk. Alternately add the 

dry ingredients and the milk, beating until smooth 
*, i ° ° a - acn a a . 4 er and b 

Write today—mentioning your line of business —" addition. Add the boiling water and beat 

niae ¢ iti : : : : : 
ng! illustrated descriptive booklets, Prices 5. Turn into a greased cake pan. Bake. Frost with soft 

and terms on new Burroughs Cash Registers. chocolate icing. Let cake stand two hours before cut- 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ting, to allow the red color to develop. 


6044 Second Avenve, Detroit, Michi on on > 
atlanta Amount: Two 8-inch layers Temperature: 350° F. 





Time: 25-30 minutes 


All spoon measurements level 











S C oes 


The charm of Chicago is reflected in the 


smooth flow of life on the famous boule- set of bird cards ; Pe book and 
in natural color 


vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 


hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 
ROOMS WITH BATH rrom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH «rom $1.50 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO,, me 
10 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK, N. y, 


DITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 
MICHIGAN AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO 
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